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SAMSON, KENNEDY & CO. 


THE GREAT WHOLESALE _.. L[|ORONTO 
Staple and Fancy Dry Goods House 


— — OF CANADA 
MOTTO:—“WE ALWAYS LEAD: WE NEVER FOLLOW” 


(Registered Trade Mark.) 


___+,OUR_DEPARTMENTS....__- 


_ ~ 


A.— Canadian Staples $ I Fancy Wools 

B.— English Staples 3 J —Dress Fabrics 

C.—American Staples K —-Ribbons and Lace 
D.-. Linens : L —Muslins 

E.—Haberdashery 3 M —Lace Curtains 
.—Smallwares w N.—Hosiery and Gloves 

G.—American Notions e 0.—Gents’ Furnishings 


H.—Dress Trimmings P.—Rubber Clothing and Umbrel!as 
Special Department this Season— BUTTONS —Large and Small, all makes. 


EE"EVERY DEPARTMENT UNDER EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT. 


sage" DRESS LUSTRES FOR SPRING, 1896 Siri 


is ORDERS ) No order so large that its details escape our attention. 


/ No order so small that we do not cater for it. 








Ivory and Pearl Handled ——w TORONTO GENERAL 
TABLE CUTLERY | sre "TRUSTS CoO. 


| 
i} 
| 


, Corner Yonge and Colborne Sts, TORONTO 
... Dessert, Fish, Game, Carving... ee ee See: vee ee TORON T( 


a Gapital - - = - $1,000,000 

nNIVeES and Reserve Fund - - - 250,000 
| &. A. MEREDITH, LL.D. ) Vices 

HON. E. BLAKE, Q.C., M.P., President =| jonN HOSKIN, Q.C., LL.D. | Presidents 


AGENT, etc., and for the faithful performance of such duties its capital and 

surplus are liable. 
: ALL SECURITIES AND TRUST INVESTMENTS ARE IN- 
Gentlemen’s... SCRIBED IN THE COMPANY'S BOOKS IN THE NAMES OF 
THE ESTATES OR TRUSTS TO WHICH THEY BELONG, AND 


SHAVING STANDS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART FROM THE ASSETS Of 
THE COMPANY. 

| The Company also acts as AGENT for EXECUTORS and TRUSTEES, 
RAZO S & and for the transaction of all financial business ; invests money at best rates in 
9 C. first mortgages and other securities ; issues and countersigns bonds and deben- 
tures ; collects rents, interests, dividends, et It obviates the need of security 
for Admin:strations, and relieves the individual from responsibility as well as 

from oneroas duty. ; 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


e @ 
Chafing Dishes == 
PATTERN SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, including BONDS and 


STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING, on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE, at the lowest rates. 
(| Deposits of WILLS received upon the Company’s certificate WiTHou1 
rte aac ie | CHARGE. 
The Company also rent Safes inside of their Burgular-proof Vaults at prices 
varying from $5 to $50 per annum, according to size. Special size for Corpora 


tions and Bankers. Rooms and Desks adjoining Vaults provided for Sate- 
S N renters. 
Vault Doors and Offices Guard: d by Holmes’ Electric Protection 


| 

F 
Of KS IN SETS AND CASES HARTERED to act as an EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS 
TEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 


(LIMITED) | Security from Losses by Burglary, Robbery, Fire or Accident 
4 . . For full information apply to J. W. LANGMUIR, 
Cor. King and Victoria Sts. - - TORONTO Managirg Director, 
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Millinery Goods and Novelties 
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G. GOULDING & SONS, TORONTO 





... LEADING LINES... 


Ribbons Feathers Laces Mourning Goods 
Silks Flowers Veilings Straw Hats 
Velvets Ornaments Jet Goods Felt Hats 


Buyers will find our stock one of the largest and most carefully selected in the Dominion, and 
in every respect worthy of their attention. The assortment is maintained throughout the year, 
and all desirable novelties are introduced as quickly as the requirements of the trade demand. 


INSPECTION INVITED CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


G. GOULDING & SONS 
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55 Bay Street = = 


TORONTO 





INCORPORATED 1851 


ESTERN 


ASSURANCE CO. 
FIRE AND MARINE 





HEAD OFFICE - - TORONTO 
» DEREC TORS:. 
GEO. A. COX, President J. J. KENNY, Vice-President 
Hon. S. C. Woop G. R. R. COCKBURN, M P. 
GEO. MCMURRICH Ropr. BEATY 
H. N. BAIRD W. R. BROCK 
JAMES KERR OSBORNI 
Paid up Capital - - - $$ 1,000,000 
Cash assets over - - 2,350,000 
Annual Income over - - 2,175,000 
Losses paid since organization over 20,000,000 
Agencies in all principal cities and towns in Canada and United States 
C. C. FOSTER J. J. KENNY 
Secretary Managing Director 


British America 
Assurance © 


INCORPORATERD 1833 


e$¢¢ © @ 


FIRE AND MARINE 


HEAD OFFICE - TORONTO 
~.DIRECTORS 
GEO. A. Cox, President J. J. KENNY, Vice-President 
R. JAFFRAY \UGUSTUS MYERS 
rHos. LONG Jno. Hoskin, Q.C., LL.D 
Hon. S. C. Woop S. F. MCKINNON 
H. M. Pt i 
e©¢¢e @ 
Cash Capital - - - - $ 750,000 
Total assets over - - - 1,400,000 
Losses paid since organization over 14,400,000 
$0? 8: @ @ 
GEO. A. COX P. H. SIMS 
President Secretary 
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GREAT INTERNATIONAL ROUTE 


BATWRERN THB 


East and the West 


IT IS THE ONLY LINE RUNNING THREE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY (except Sundays 
BETWEEN 


Montreal, Toronto, Niagara Falls and Chicago 
...and Montreal, Boston and New York 











IT 18 THK SHORT LINK TO OTTAWA 


e Great Scenic and Tourist Route. The only Line affording delightful views of all the principal cities and points of interest along the picturesque 
e St. Lawrence River and shores of Lake Ontario. ; 
l-rail route from the West to Cacouna, Dalhousie and other Seaside and Sea-bathing Resorts on the Gulf of the St. Lawrence. 
ite to the White Mountains, Portland, Me., Old Orchird Beach and all Sea-bathing Resorts on the Atlantic Coast. 
TT ts THE ONLY ROUTE TO THE 
eee MUSKOKA AND MIDLAND LAKES eee 
OLID EXPRESS TRAINS, Steam-heated and Electric-lighted between Montreal and Halifax, via Levis and the Intercolonial Railway, affording passengers a 
: » of the tor City of Quebec, its fortifications, Wolfe’s Cove, the Plains of Abraham, the Isle of Orleans, the Falls of Montmorency, the 
ountainous scenery of the Metapedia Valley The Salmon-tishing grounds of the Metapedia and Restigouche Rivers, the Baie de Chaleur and 
e of mo tains on the (aaspe Coast. 


Ask for Tickets via Grand Trunk Railway and see that they read that way. 








Montreal City Ticket Offices: 143 ST. JAMES STREET and BONAVENTURE DEPOT 


D. O. PEASE, Dist. Pass. Agent 


N. J. POWER, Gen. Pass. Agent G. T. BELL, Ass. Gen. Pass. Agent L. J. SEARGEANT, General Manager 


Lancashire Life 


_ ,Assurance ~ite—— Assurance Company 
Co. Head Office for Canada - MONTREAL 





Standard 














OF EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
: a: BOARD OF DIRECTION 
Head Office for Canada: sik DONALD A. SMITH, K.C.M.G., CHAIRMAN 
MONTREAL R. B. ANGUS, Esv. ROBT. BENNY, Esq 
A. T. PATTERSON, Esa. Dr. SANDFORD FLEMING, C.M.G. 
B. HAL. BROWN, MANAGER. 
The Company has an unbroken record of liberality, progress and profitable 
; ” It offers unsurpassed advantayes to Policy-holders, v 
Invested Funds .. os en % $40,000,000 
aaa ee il eseamase Low Rates, Absolute Security, Big Returns 
s Notwithstanding lony life and the earning of much money y me 
Total Assurances .. oe es + 1 14,000,000 a ae ed Pl ARONGY, MAN) 
to their old aye without a sutficient s Ipport, 
Annual Income me os a -< 5 100,000 See that your old age is amply provided for by an Endowment Pol 


Deposited with Canadian Government .. 3 020,000 65 Desirable Forms of Policy Issued 


ere from restrictions as to Travel, Residence and Occupation 


“Tf f Tn duty eee eee ae fof Pe hes 5 AE ee 


J]. HUTTON BALFOUR WM. RAMSAY 
Re eg eo INSPECTORS: 
ee eee Manager. Province Ontario, A. STEVENS BROWS Province Quebec, \. H. TORROP. 
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A. & S. NORDHEIMER 
15 King St. East - TORONTO 


BRANCHES—M INTREAL, O AM 
Hamitron, Lonvon, Ete. 


WESTERN CANADA 
LOANJAND SAVINGS COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1863 
Paid Up Capital, 1,500,000. Rest, $770,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
Hon. GEORGE W. ALLAN, Senator, President, 
GEORGE GOODERHAM, Vice-President, 
ALFRED GOODERHAM, 
Hon. Sir DAVID MACPHERSON, K.C.M.G. 
WALTER s, LEE. 


THOMAS H. LEE, 
GEO, W. LEWIs., 
MANAGING DIRECTOR: 


BANKERS: 
Dominion Bank 
a rial Bank of Canada 


Bank of Toronto 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada Molsons Bank 
Morton, Rose & Co., London, E. 
Agents in Scotland, Bell, cow an & Co., Stickers rh 


OFFICES: 
Head Office = = 76 Church Street, Toronto 


Manitoba Branch—Company’s Building, Main St., Winnipeg 


Coal and Wood 


OFFICES : 
20 King St West 


109 Yonge Street 


LOWEST 
PRICES 


BEST 
QUALITY 


793 Yonge street 

57S Queen Street West 
1352 Queen Street West 
202 Wellesley Street 
306 Queen Street East 
419 Spadina Avenue 


COAL. 


tae \o) Lads 
eke 
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ELIAS ROGERS & CO. 


CENTRAL CANADA 


Loan an Savings Company 
26 King St. East, Toronto 


President 


YARDS: 


Pape Ave. (Next G.T.R, Crossing) 
Esplanade st,, near Berkeley st. 
Esplanade, footof Wo Market st. 





Bathurst St., nearly opp. Front 


GEO. A. COX 


Subscribed Capital 
Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Total Assets 


$2,500,000 00 
1,200,000 00 
$15,000 00 
5,200,830 09 


.. SAVINGS DEPARTMENT... 


.- DEBENTURES... 
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F. G. COX, Manager. E. R. WOOD,” Secretary 
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he above Brewery is now ee n all its appointments, anc 
ed by any sim a establis 


it in ie l. 

“In addition to the De I vi ‘rene Refrigerating Machine 
introduced wod 4 uccessfully operat ed, the New York¥Filt 
erected in the Brewery a powerful Water Filter, capable of 1 

130 aati bee” and eliminating all impurities from tl 


, ire 1e 
Porter and Lager in future will be thoroughly filtered 
Below is Analys s taken by Thomas He , Esq 
THE O’KEEFE BREWERY OJ] 
rsth November 


I KIN I eT 

Onta hool of Chemistry \ 

nd PI wy. | | 

The O Keefe Brewery Co., Ltd 

DEAR SIR I hereb ertify that 
ft ur Fil nd find it of f 
from all suspended impuriti 

I ting ¢ 
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Warm and Comfortable Hlomes 
THE RESULT 


When Using the Latest 
and Most Scientific Invention in 


No Leaks. Screw-Threaded Nipple Connections 








USED ONLY IN “2? 


Safford Radiators 


For HOT WATER or STEAM 

















== VORANTS LTD CB 


The only Radiator made without Bolts, Packing or Washers. Cannot leak; every inch guaranteed surface. Only 
weigh 6 pounds to foot, and hold 14% gallons of water per 100 feet of surface. 


SOLK MANUPAGTURBRS: 


the Toronto Radiator Mfg. Co. tta. 


rus a 
TORONTO, ONT. 
Branches: MONTREAL, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B, HAMILTON, WINNIPEG, VANCOUVER, B. C. 


The Largest Radiator Manufacturers Under the British Flag 
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We wish all our readers a Merry Christmas. t 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY MR. J. C. INNES. 


Away up North in your own counterie. 


MULE-SKINNER'S BALLAD. 


ate in the south side of the stor kade about the Fort stood open, 





and a smooth trail led out and went over the top of a brown slope in 
the hollow horizon like a dark ribbon. The Chief Factor lounged 

against the front of the trading shop, looking out along the trail, with 
his fingers in the tangle of his beard. 


The Chief Factor was angry. Joe, the clerk, remarked it and told the 


interpreter so-as they walked across the square together. But the half-breed 
turned and asked shortly, “* What you took me for—a sacred fool?” ‘The thing 
was too evident ; and though the intelligence was proffered in the right spirit, 




















Many Brave Feathers——or Le Sonnant, * The Sounding,” as the half-breeds 
calied h had lo wen a source of trouble and disquiet to the Company at 
kort ce, He wis not old not more than thirty, perhaps vet he had a 
larve following of 1 own tribe, besides many allies. He was a good hunter, a 
wondrous sorcerer, and more scalps floated fron his totem-pole than from that 
of any other warriot the band 

And e had the co mon pe el 

Chief Factor Raike Fleshet spl 
my that re on w the re ilcitran 
shoul b> ( officers at 

TT ) ea ) ( ef Factor 
ew t aia 1 it was ci 





the whole winter, hunting buffalo 


and giving the robes, dried meat 


and pemmican to the’ French 


| 

| half-breed “ free-trader,”’ Dx 
lorme, with no more reck for 
| what Chief Factor Flesher might 
| 


think about it than if Chief Fa 


tor Flesher had been one of his 











| own predecessors at the Fort. 
A val, meanwhile, The An ent 

and Honorable Governor and 

| Company of Adventurers of Eng 
land Trading into. Hludson’s Day 
vere dou nothing ! 

To be sure, the unen | 
ened might suppose that Le So 
nant had a perfect right to dis-. 
pose ot h robes to whomsvu 
he pleased; but that was not 
the way the Company’s ofticer 
looked a Moreover, the man 
he Vas trac ‘7 th wa ii [ 
breed Were not the Com] : 

hs: main, re por ble fo ( 
eXNIste e of this race that o 
pied the niddle ground between 
them and their dusky retaine 

| si ——— It was an unftilial, an ungracio 


rHE CHIEF FACTOR WAS ANGRY. act, to begin with, fora half-brec 


to receive a skin from an Indian 

Lhe ¢ ompanys officers were not, perhaps, o much to blame after all tor 
looking on the country as a huge fur preserve of their own. The Indians were 
“our India they were the Company's hunters, whose place it was to turn 


in to them, like dutiful children, all the furs they killed. The Company had 





b 
5 
se 


at 


in their places, who had won their way up 
srvice from the lowest rung of the ladder revarded, 
least as somewhat conjectural, the dual interpretat 
H.1.C., * Here Before Christ though few but would 


al 
pe 
m 


he 


in 


een in the country for a long time. 


ood men 


id with sage nodding of heads, that there was a gi 


ypular reading been, “ Here Before Christopher 


Db 


ay have wondered what all the fuss people called the 
; ] 


ut to return to the Chief Factor. 


The sun was beating down warmly on the old Fo 


yaze dl idly out % lony the trail. At le n; 








terest, shading his eyes with his hand. Then he ran 

out again with a tield-y — eens 
followed by his trader. Two [ 

. | i oA set Anema shia 

Specks had Jus topped Lire 

slope and were moving | 

slowly towards the Fort in | 

the shimmering distance. 


nant, likely. Well, I'm ready 


for em,” he observed grimly. — | 





ong vfore Chief 
Factor klesher came 5; he 
vas wondering how the new 
master proposed drawing a | 
rein ove! chiet 
| 
WW } 
\ little cloud of yellow 
dust now hung in the wake | 
of the specks, wl h § 
grown into mounted Indians WALKIN( 
Swit ir kly alo vu 
Presently y passed into the square, a | ) fro 
stepped forward with extended hands roth were ) 
their faces and wore feathers and ta blankets a ‘ 
of trave Each had a rifle across his arm 
The Chiet Facto the offerc« mas | 
himself up, fol v | | ket closer abo his 
Maa Brave Feathe ce e sar | 
lett pel nea oo Asks Oke i te DD 
lel ) hiet ) ey his ea t t 
Delo inswered EF les i | r 
Walke ott 
id ble rile ft w tle ¢ 
) vr to tame 
Phe vil be tro ‘ said W The 
compa oO cle ‘ kad | ‘ 
\\ t be \ isked Iron I ‘ ‘ \\ 
older, di ul Ve Lhe had not « 
thre t ce ada ) € b t l ( ( 
theirs ( is r yp ile 
Le Sor I listened quietly \ e tl ‘ 
Hle di oO eem at all p t 
Go back to e Fo d vain, Wasa i 
H I ( \ 
1 ( \ 
l l 
Sioux | ‘ leal Was a ‘ 4 I | 


“ct: old story,” commented 


‘Couriers from Le Son 


“Wants a present, I ex 


He had been at 








Perhaps the least 
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evell his 1 cader of the mounted Indians, a young, slight figure, 
who tat mnent flew along under the bastion. 
\t the half. breed’s shot, the Indian reeled over sidewise and slid to the 
round Instantly there rose a yell of rage. The braves following swerved and 
tte) l, po i den hail into the bastion as they went. 
Phe ( | eye ata port-hole beside the half breed, looking alony 





ALAS HE WAS TOO DRUNK, 
\heha, Ba te!” h ried “Got him!” Then he fell back with a 


tered the half-breed, catching him. “Injin gotone too! 
fe n the bastions commanding the ravine had meanwhile 
( et from that side, and were pulling down the trading-shop. 
di hat had caught Le Sonnant mounted to the beam 

riors came charging again he shouted : 


7 ‘Stop! Stop!” kools ! For what make you 


| osed up and drew slowly nearer. 
te lhe ent o1 * Tobacco and tea free and rum three kegs ! 
I] ' Ho reed from their ranks. The young warrior who had 
‘ killed Walking The Sky He had no relatives in the camp \ minon 


t t 1 hesitatinely, “a brave is killed. 


ling behind the vate, beneath the Chief, 


( cal He was pale and anxious, and wrung his hands 


Ve evel lany Brave Feathers,” he said sorrowfully Il have lost 


© SO-LONG! (An Etching.) 


"YT HEN ‘ ned a note telling 


I t ny 


him to meet her that night at nine 





k her more than ever before that her signature w 
ebeian sort, “ Magvie Kelly.” She felt, of course, that 

tt to blame for her name. She looked in the glass and 

it she had anght to be proud of her looks. His photo 
from the bottom of her glove-box, reminded her that he had 
he was not handsome. She looked over his letter, 


of a in who was conside rably bored by a love grown cold, and 


¢ i ri 


why she had not been taught that small, 
t dainty penmanship with which he completed his letter by 


‘ ( ture “* Reginald Certainly the name is one worn weary | 


ry 
s venerally attached to a man who has few belongings except 
2 : i 

1 to n by a story-reading mamma. The least of 

iat her father would leave her. 
cnew that he had once 


] ] nad 1+ } ¢ 
only child, and she had the FOO manners and the 





i ( i { red in provincial convents, yet her heart was 


t rea onable ex e would love al Vays. 


then and the stars turn thei 

( Canada, because Canada in September s so fair and so much 
ther country 1s at the same or any other time. 

t d Castle Kel it was early autumn, but the trees still 

of | ( tlere and there, however, an unfashionable 

follage of greenish gold with crimson stains 

{ e€ podie of the leaves had died, yet the blood still 

e witherin ve In Magyie Ke lly >; heart it wa 

ire ed in W te It may have seemed to her that 


est thing to do was to appear to 


ive ¢ f ome d func her father’s house, which as a rule 


er game withten dollars as the limit and cold ham 


ressed in white, and sweet 


oked she, and the dew of sorrow was n her eyes 


What } . . t VV 
y place \\ i LoVe ire without one: What story 


i tiny-place? Tagvie’s half of 


‘ e elements of the old-fashioned romance in it; her heart 


tack to your tents!” shouted the Chief The Chief Factors son is 


dead too!” 

They rode slowly off; but the minor chief came back in a minute 

“ He asks for you, Many Brave Feathers,” he said. He is not yet dead. 
It is the young Crow, Walking The Sky.” 

The Chief struck his breast with his fist, then went in’ silence towards 
where the young man lay on the green, level prairie. 

“Why should I feel the knife in my heart?” he reasoned. “ He is nothing 
tome. Yet [love him better than if he were the child of her... lost 
so long, when I was young, like him my own blood! 

Walking The Sky opened his eyes as the Chief approached, and smiled a 
he looked up. He was deadly pale where the grass had brushed the yellow 
paint from his face when he fell. 

“Tt was my fault,” he said in his own smooth tongue, with a languid, depre 
cating gesture. “T thought you were killed 

The Chief bent and took his hand silently, while a great pang cut: through 
his strony frame. 

“Vou always thought me—a man, Many Brave leather I have tried — to 
beaman. It has been hard. [I have loved you my Chief since the day 
you saved my life.” 

The breath of the wounded warrior came hard, in pain. A young life was 
drifting swiftly away with the white cloud flecks in the blue dome above. —Ilis 
eyes closed for an instant -then opened suddenly, with an eager searching light 
in them, and he went on quickl 

“Tam the daughter of your enemy, Black Eagle. One day — | hoped 

The Chief was kneeling, with his eyes close to the deep ones of the Crow 
virl —beautiful and changeful as the aurora of her own North country. “There 
was a pulling as of a cord in his head ; he was tr ny o hard to catch the 


words which would not be said. His face was drawn in anguish he understood 


all now. 
“T feel the soft air of a happier place. TL will wait for you Oh! my love 
across —The —Great— Lake.” 
And when the Chief kissed the painted forehead, the soul of a young brave 
was already speeding to the land of its faith. 


But around the blazing fires lighting the Indian lodges which t 


i halt-breed 
watched that night from a bastion of the dark, silent, barr rt, in all the 
dancing and boasting and sound of high revel there was never a roic of sorrow, 
save for the wailing chant of a loacly, blind old) woman [he only othe: 
to grieve was Le Sonnant, . : 


and, alas ! he was too drunk 





was full of it. A man regards romance as the readers of stories do ; a trysting 
] ce te ] ' 1 fter ail] ' } t it} ] rivl ¢ tall \ iil 
place > Him is often a ly appointment with asilly pirl to talk very sill 
things ; and, in fact, it is intended to passa very silly hour. However, romance 


ats : : . : 
will live, no matter whether it is silly or not, and there will be trysting places as 


long as women are gentle enough to be loving and trustful. 





Pater Kelly thought Reginald was an idler and a nobody. He was quite 
right, but his insistence on his opinion created the necessity for a trysting place. 
Maggie was young and she thought if she had not a trysting place she wouldn't 
be anybody, and, dying without one, wouldn't really have lived. 

She had one and a Reginald, and a heartful of love story that would if 
written have filled a book, and the eyes of readers with tears, so she wore nict 
white clothes and went down to the trysting-place to meet Reginald in the 
approved fashion of romance. Fortunately she had sense, and when Regi 
with his fancy tennis-suit began to look beautifully weary in the moonlight she 
saw how far apart they were, and when he endeavored to be tender she was 
cold, She saw the difference as it stood then and appreciated the differences 


there would be always afterwards 


He asked, ** Aren’t you late, Maggie deat and she answered, with all the 
trees listening and hearing her answer, “ Yes, | am late and sad. I have been 
trying to dress so that you would like meas well as you used to. Now I feel as 


if I had made myself look additionally absurd 

‘I never saw you look sweeter,’ he mumbled as he tried to find a light for 
his cigarette 

“Well, you shall never see me avain to make further comparisons,” she 
said as she leaned het face ayainst the uplifted arm that high above her head 
clung for steadiness to the trunk of a tree ‘You are tired and I am weary, 
awfully weary, of this travesty.’ . 

* Indeed,” he ejaculated, having found a light for his cigarette. “Then so 
long 

So-long,” she answered, with the sob of awakening. “So-long!” It 

echoed the heart-cry of an emptied life, but he did not hear the sob and strolled 
away, wondering if ever again he would have as good a financial chance with 
uch a pretty girl thrown in. She watched him disappear, wondering if into her 
life might ever come a better man. 

“So long,” so very, so tearfully long, so eternally long, even mid prayers 
and penances, so dreamily long, to Sister Margaret, who has taken her father’s 
money into the Order of the Sacred Heart. Don. 
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eyes than young So-and-so, who was so anxious to marry her daughter, her 
dear Maud, who was such a sweet girl and so clever at housekeeping and filled 
vith every virtue likely to make a man happy. 

He hada 


with a 


He was politeness itself, but fell a victim to none of their wiles. 


theory that a man was much happier without being bothered wife 


his professional career he had worked the thing out in his own mind as 


ny so, to his entire satisfaction. 


g of 


To be sure, in my opinion a doctor has not a fair opportunity of judgin 
When Jack and 
bliss, content and happy and “everything is lovely,” 
in. When the their 


hands, sleeps all night 


the happiness of married life. Jill are filled with connubial 


they don’t call the doctor 


baby coos and laughs, pats faces with his little velvet 


and 
eall. 


ng, makes herself bewitching to 


without a whimper, is good as gold all day 
iltovether is a perf ct darling, they dont ask the family physi lan to 
little wife goes about the house sing 


When 
] 


greet Jack with a loving kiss and a dainty little dinner when he comes home at 


the 


night, sympathizes when he is worried, and admires him till he is so pleased 
with himself that he can’t help being pleased with her, they rarely send for the 
doctor. No, when fe is called in poor Jill is probably nervous and out of sorts 


and apt to be sharp to Jack, whom the doctor considers a hen-pecked man and 


pities ; or the perfect baby is tect] or has the measles, and frets all day and 


‘ht; or the maid has left and Mrs. 


ling 
keeps Jack and Jill dancing around all ni: 
Jill is trying to nurse her Jack through a serious illness, hampered by the baby, 


who is always in the way. The pretty home is cheerless and rather untidy, and 
bility of dying and leaving his family 


All 


man 


Jack himself so worried over the poss 


unprovided for that it hinders his recovery. this the doctor sees, and it 


t ble | ryt 7 
trouble 1S, 


apt to make the old saw, “ When a marries his 


may be 
come into his mind. 
However thit may be, it was in some such light Dr. John looked upon holy 
matrimony ; and after being abroad he came and sett'ed in Toronto with a 
respectable elderly lady as housekeeper, determined to indulge his tastes for 
lif 


research and study and a quiet life 


He 


somet ny 


His house was well furnished, though, as there 


His 


was very comfortable. 


of his Qu iker ancestors about 


him, he disliked display. 


Was 


horse was a thoroughly 


factory animal, Mrs. Broy 
was a treasure, and if. hi 


} ’ ] ] 
MOMmMe LK 


dl anything he had 


ed to a know! 


not vet awakcl 


edve of the deficit. 
Next door he found liy 


+ } 


wy «tS 1) con 


ippened, a 
enial soul, a 


himself. William Nanton wa 


a barrister, about John’s age, 


bachelor like 


averse to matt 


seemingly, when th 


and mor 
mony \ 
subject came up during then 
than John himself 


SIIOKE 


A sister who usually kept 
house for him was away for 
i le h of time when John 
first mie him Hie referred 
to her as a dear “girl,” but 
Joh somehow got the idea 
that she was older than his 
friend, knowing that time 


goes on unnoticed in a family 


and hay ng heard ‘Tay haired 
women spoken of as “the 
s” by members of thei 
oO 1 fa MH ca 
One day when John hap 


pened to be at the window 


a cab drove up laden with 
runks, and exhibiting a very 
irt | e hat ] ding two 
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l h ne MO} house 
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cab had ven away, no » much from vulgar curiosity as a feeling of con rushing down the staircase, and before the horrified John had time to realize 
sternatior the situation their owner had him by the shoulders and was givin nt 
¢ Nanton sister. Zhzs/ Not a sober, middle-aged little shakes between her reproachful remarks. 
spin is his mother would have described her, “Here you are at last, eh! shake —“‘and you promised to come home 
eet oa manner. How he did hate gush! And what early and take me to the Island, shake. ‘And the delicious salad I made 
' ] ] ] ] Bel ‘ ‘ 4 : - ; : 
oe Me era en a girl would take as long to dress her hair as this for you just spoiled, you nasty old thing shake, shake. “I thought yo id 
one must have done ; one could see at a glance she was vain and empty-headed gone off with Old Sobersides next door.” 
4} 7 ba : \ ' 1 4 ce a - y ‘ , 4 
as ( m hem And as it hn kicked otf his slippers and put on hs boots A variety ot feelings kk eping John mute, though he kene ie ou t tn 
he ed up a mental picture of Miss Mary prancing about for hours together explain at once, it suddenly seemed to strike her that her brothe 
} ' re , 1] , + 7 } r cS -@ = 1 1 ; , 1 1 1 , 
ee HEFrOr, Prinkin ind trying the effect of different arrangements of het tired, and with a change of manner she perched lightly upon h nee d. 
curly loc ¢ irewell to alt comfort in his friendship for Nanton. No more putting her arms around his neck, laid her soft cheek to his fora to 
{lite } 1 f l] j t i ' } 1 1c » 4 - " ‘ ; , 
qui loKeS and Cnaly § of cards. It was really foo bad! Of course two, talking to him half playfully in soft “baby talk” tones the vile 
he 1 | } t her She Nant -¢ ] , “Try ] ‘ ig ; 1 1 ' 
he yuld » her, he was Nanton’s sister and no doubt he was fond Chere, there ! was a poor old boy tired out ?”’ with tend e pats o 
of her, but, by George and his lips shut tight under his mustache as he his shoulder, “and did his head ache? Marvy will kiss it and make 
thered wn th, 3 a eee : . ‘ me 
gathered up reins and turned his horse’s head citywards. she will, and then we'll get lights and vo and have 
\ Vas hardly J to poor Mary, who couldn't help being young, and She was trying to take his hat off, but something made x fra 
had o proj omanly desire to make herself look pretty, being really a ally to it, murmuring a few inarticulate words, and Sarah bein ‘ 
! t, u { rl; but rit Is] l 1ot ] j , i) rye ; . . ¢ : ' } oo} 
a See ed girl; but ; 1 Is not always dealt out justly distance enquiring for Miss Mary, she left him, after giving him a ( ind 
n this world, and truly it is a good thing that “ what people don’t know doesn’t a command to be ready for dinner quickly. 
l tt t I t] a tT Fr fi . 1 , 1 
1 or even for the best of us times of freedom from pain would be For a few dazed moments John sat there, and then rose and crept out of 
ms , that house and into his own as quie ind carefi 
\ es . 
\ ] ol burglar making his sneak. 
a ( What would she say when she found out t 
ence t ( ( wondered, as he collapsed in a dismal heap « i 
1 1 ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
a I corner of his own hall that is so villaino 
f ) bor’s. Poor girl! she would fee i 4 : 
| : ; 
ae ; let her do it: and vet how coul e | ‘ 
~ ( so quickly done; it really wa 
{ . , it had not hap No, it al 
wish it had not happenec How coul of 
; those arms yet around h neck, the tet t h of ft 
4 i va 7 5 se hands still on his shoulder, tl 
ae making his glow y f eme 
‘ kiss thrilling his : N 
! Was not sorry 
b ie Nlar ' she was a . 
) re l had ( i t € 
1 ‘ : 
; : Come Oo : t e | 1 et 
; I her ooks ¢ oO invt! ur ‘ 
: he ( t 
I I T 1 1 
Like a elie cr] . I 
; Sg 
hood john ed to must have sudder she 
—_, ae. , 
of m he it, for he here admitte: t S 
ring uy ears tha 
We are s e% , ' 
: ten minutes of meditation to Se 
Yr ioned, ae 5 
| a the wedded State, based on r \ 5 
» ¢ re ealthy. } 
} passionate ¢ deration ot es é I : 
oO wat ny her from . ’ ee } 
} } ) a blissft dream of what a heave on ¢ 2 
ndow as she worked in her h\l 
} 7 with Lary 
er garden of a morning, or j : tn 
. es She was so sweet and Db 
ed with her friend Mrs. Gib Ee st ; : 
] | ' guieeman little way was enough to make 
baby, who shrieked with ; : 
1 . . ee, comforted by such a gentle creat A 
eht as he buried his chubby ve y 
ee | Nad ' ' ‘ she had! Whata brightness of s 
ands in her hair, till disordered tresses a ean 
iaboutcher whitenecl with her ga e la 
t QUEe ICT Whi he’ nN. 
' : : fi = eirl to have some style a Vv 
Sometimes snatches of song would f b2e: ; ; ; 
] } ler ha when curling 1 ( Ok | 
oat out at the open Casement as she 1 . ; 
: le didnt care if she even pow ( 
moon housekeeping duties intent, ; d , i 
. } would neve! uut on too 
h young voice some direction to Sarah Lago ee 
j *hoyden and * gush ind y 
metimes her laugh, so happy and Meek us a 
1 } ‘ banded tresses 5’) 
hearer could not but smile in sy1 \pathy, ; ; i . y , ; 
ae ' \ , He wondered if Mary had found out her mistake 
m in his silent home, where Mrs. Brown a j . ‘ = 
1 er aot about it. He could not very well apologize, seeing M 
maid moved about so quietly. He caug! a a ) 
: } oe would be'governed Dy circumstance 
once or twice kissing her brother before ae ; ; 
- s As it happened, Mary had no idea of the fa is W 
office of a morning, and once, passin y : ee . ' ¥ 
‘ee ieee w het she spoke to Sarah and appea ed prompt nmone O ¢ 
ny-room at dusk, he distinctly saw het . ik. 
1 ¢ ohn musec ong betore retiring. “Ula sob 
+ lighted in their room and the curtains not — : : “ei = ; 
1 1] : } sent a chill to hus Neart. rie was not ) 
yi \ nd and around the table in the most undigt paren ne os 
: ’ . ’ been, shutting himself up and allowing pe 
1 to bay at the sofa, and, holding him dow1 5 sere ce 
52a Mary was young and gay; w t likely she 
issar until his appearance, when he raised | : anes 3 
| ] ] hawder he thought des} LB 
f from the « : ; Li sus. Dr. John was shocked. ‘fA hoyden, e ; “ I 
‘ . . e could sing ; oy X O 
] { ) ht d t vy. * How I dislike a hoydet : 5 : ; , 
' ; . : 1 bet the violin a little. Dan As can mn | cig 
| €\ vhen he went in, she chatted for a few minutes in a nap Be 
1 3 quietly Degin taking a fe e I the v . s 
way, and then young Smith of the Scandard Bank happening 1n, ; a Re 
‘ 1 | | } 1 , +} aon tt ] sense boots he had ordered were t vs, and oD VC 
Nant ; © Tc . urs to his den, where they could hear, as they taiked A - 4 1] } } } 
| li t | them for a more fashionable pair when he was do t to 
po , tne ) ) e we a sand laughing ind flirting Outrageo Vs : aes : Se 2 
a het bata ag. a beard trimmed the way he snubbed the barber the other da 
| ralit I e was no reason why it should, but he 
1 . 66 as more youtht 
had a ay L fe iknown to him ever before. I believe I : } le 3 , 1 
: 1 | nite thane) iananlh MOL A twitter from the maple beneath h 
oO t to to c again ; sa change | want, ie thought to himsell, Lil lol . , @ 
1 vs ; ‘ dawn ere John slept, to dream that yo ; \ 
\ 5 trip,” \nd so he | friend, who said if he could wait for a month . me 
1} , and that he was looking on, an onized P 
until he could t off, he would like to go with him. This they decided to do. Ms | : aes = 
’ | ; 1 Vhen a plain, straightforward man like J us whole 
Now, the n evel , com home about dusk, Dr. John was deep I “te . 
think abo ct t matte not what, for the purpose of this story undertaking he 1 € 
: 1 foe are oa ta aa ste Sale ee eae Aue da hard to make people 1 that | \ 
ind in his pre-occuy ny tein e had come to his own home, turned into peo} ma 
: ; ee ; pee Aa Ah aoe Moa lacie : : : | f 
Nanton’s house, open wcked door, walked in—still in a brown study tended not to ike lide : \ t 
ind sat down on t | for a moment without removing his hat. a perfect ass, JO O ‘ vy alwa 
Suddenly a whirlwind of skirts, accompanied by the patter of feet, came he knew John didn’t want to be talking to girls, and just 3 | 
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ind have a smoke and let Mary and her friends amuse themselves, or actually up again until there is barely enough of the dried and withered remains left to 

sitting upon Mary when e€ was most entertaining and telling her with make a frame for the man himself, apart from holding anyone e’se. No, this 

yrotherly bluntness that she was talking too much nonsense. His Mary! It heart, so to speak, was perfectly sound—hadn’t even a chip out of it, not a dint 

made his blood boil! in it, no other girl had left the mark of a finger upon it ; it was a gift a woman 
However, Nanton was not at home always, and John, being a farmer’s might be proud to accept and take good care of. 

son, knew a great deal ibout gardens, and was so kind in helping Mary They say there is a fate in these things, but I still think it was a good deal 

with hers, and was so amusing and entertaining, and altogether showed owing to the houses being so much alike. If there had been any distinguishing 

himself in such a new and brillant light, that, in fact, | hear that quite lately, difference John would never have made such a stupid blunder as to enter the 

of her own accord, Mary gave him a much more satisfactory kiss than she wrong one, and if he hadn't, Mary would never have kissed him. Before that, 

bestowed on him by accident last summer, and instead of Nanton going with you see, he had no idea what a nice thing for a man the right girl's kiss can be. 

e of, he will probably be accompanied by Nanton’s He had not been in love, and, clever doctor though he was, would probably have 

failed to diagnose his own symptoms correctly until Mary had become engayed 

Perhaps with a woman's intuition she realized what a really fine article in to young Smith or some other man and it was too late. So that if the little 

he heart line John offered her None of your battered-up old remnants of episode for which the similarity of the ae was responsible had not 

such ; tL man of his age sometimes has tilling the hole where his awakened him, he might have been added to the list of those who have some- 

heart used to be, Nota poor, old, worn-out thing that has, for one reason o1 how missed their happiness, which would have hn, a pity, wouldn't it ? as the 

inother, been crushed, and torn, and bruised, and broken; shattered and patched list is long enough already. 


Mhe Love of the dlorld Detected. 


COWPER. (ILLUSTRATED BY J. W. BENGOUGH.) 
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‘Captain dead. Madazascar’s bows stove Promptly at ten minutes after six a dark, good-looking young man of 
Will see about cing. Expect twenty-three or twenty-four, with innumerable bags, ips and ut ellas, 
' ' stumbled from one of the compartments of a London and N Weste 
almost into Mr. Du s No ed : ore 
R. DUMLEY, Sk., sat back in his comtortable office chair and looked than a fusilade of q ons began, to eplie : es 
{ vacantly out of the opposite window at the atmosphere of a murky could. 
. Liverpool lane ; then swore. A further perusal of the telegram _per- Captain Morrow, he explained, had i e 
suaded him that the message could give him no further information. Madagascar was in port. out he hac ‘ set u 
* Morrow dead, hey !” cabin. McGinnis (the mat had done st of ¢ 
\ shout that resembled the roar of an angry hon brought from the oute: day previous ; search late ir of the seco 
ittice a little, old, bald-headed clerk fact that the captain was missing 
‘Scott, how much were the repair charges to the Madagascar last “ Perhaps delirium tremens,” broke in Mr. D 
September er ‘* At any rate, he had ryone ove rboard o Met I i ‘ 
* A trifle over a hundred and ninety pounds, sir, | think.” to do after that 
* And the docking charges ?”’ At dinner the old yentleman resumed his discourss 
“ Nearly that amount, sir.” “Yes, and you managed to run her into the o elx 
With a snort of indignation the firm of Dumley & Arthurs, shipowners iiles of you,” for so far had Mr. D ley le ( of the { H uC 
Mr. Arthurs was dead these fifteen years), gathered together its thoughts, and ooted objection to a lents befa Y his sl $ 
recollected that last August it had ref ed to sell the Mad iwascar for an offel * Do you mean to sav that MecGin 1 x ) e 
less by sixty pounds than the price asked. ontinued the old gentlema da inge ) 
* At the least we've lost four hundred pounds by it, Scott. smell ice as far oft as e Nort Pole, a 
The clerk, in response to Mr. Dumley’s glare, said nothing. smooth, wasn’t it It was lucky you di ¢ 
‘* How long do you suppose we can stand this sort of thing ?” your fault 
Now, Scott had heard the same question for twenty years past * Still, sir, we had all the bulkhead doors s | y 
* Not long, sir, not long,” he said, as he reflected upon the pittance that tivht, so she listed a little 
would remain when four hundred pounds were taken from a round hundred anc Hump the ippent \ ke 
twenty thousand * The lookout gave 1 
Loo bad, too bad ! growled Mir. Dumle Mr. Dumlev’s eves fa y Db sed W t 5 e felt \ 
* And Mr. Arthur, sir, he’s well, I hope vlance was earnestly ed 1 the st ot 7M is tinge 
Whatever Arthur had or had not done, the thought of him seemed clear! ing unea 
connected with disaste1 tove-in bows and untold doc king charves “Well, well, iid t ) il tte Te es n ‘ t 
“Oh, confound Mr. Arthur!’ and away stamped the irate tirm of Dumle ut, dash it all, A mallest office bo rule a 
& Arthurs than that. If ve Line i 1) Vcd 
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ind have a smoke and Iet Mary and her friends amuse themselves, or actually up again until there is barely enough of the dri a and withered remains left t> 
ting upon Mary when she was most entertaining and telling her with make a frame for the man himself, apart from holding anyone e’se. No, this 
brotherly bluntness that she was talking too much nonsense. His Mary! It heart, so to speak, was perfectly sound—hadn't even aa out of it, not a dint 
vade his blood boil ! in it, no other girl had left the mark of a finger upon it ; it was a gift a woman 
However, Nanton was not at home always, and John, being a farmer's might be proud to accept and take good care of. 

m, knew a great deal ibout gardens, and was so kind in helping Mary They say there is a fate in these things, but I still think it was a good deal 
vith hers, and was so amusing and entertaining, and altogether showed owing to the houses being so much alike. If there had been any distinguishing 
himseif in such a new and brilliant light, that, in fact, I hear that quite lately, difference John would never have made such a stupid blunder as to enter the 
of her own accord, Mary gave him a much more satisfactory kiss than she wrong one, and if he hadn't, Mary would never have kissed him. Before that, 
bestowed on him b ent last summer, and instead of Nanton going with you see, hs had no idea what a nice thing for a man the right girl’s kiss can be. 

m « f. he will probably be accompanied by Nanton’s He had not been in love, and, clever doctor though he was, would probably have 

s failed to diagnose his own symptoms correctly until Mary had become engaged 

| ips h a woman's intuition she realized what a really fine article in to young Smith or some other man and it was too late. So that if the little 

the heart line John oftered her. None of your battered-up old remnants of episode for which the similarity of the dwellings was responsible had not 

C4 n, such ; t man of his 7 sometimes has filling the hole where his awakened him, he might have been added to the list of those who have some- 

heart used to be. Nota poor, old, worn-out thing that has, for one reason o1 how missed their happiness, which would have been a pity, wouldn't it? as the 
other, been hed, and torn, and nia sed, and broken; shatter¢ d and patched list is long enough already. 


The love of the World Detected. 


COWPER. (ILLUSTRATED BY J. W. BENGOUGH.) 
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* Captain dead. Madazascar’s bows stove Promptly at ten minutes after six a dark, good-looking young man of 
W ¢ about docking. Expect . twenty-three or twenty-four, with innumerable bags, 5 an l as 
: : stumbled from one of the compartments of a London and North-Weste 
almost into Mr. Dumleys arms. No sooner were they seated t irriaye 
R. DUMLEY, Sk., sat back in his comtortable oftice chair and looked than a fusilade of questions began, to which t ouny man re s he bes 
{ vacantly out of the opposite window at the atmosphere of a murky could. 
Liverpool lane; then swore. A further perusal of the telegram per- Captain Morrow, he explained, had been drinking heavily all the time 
suaded him that the message could give him no further information. Madagascar was in port. The second day out he had been see 
* Morrow dead, hey !” cabin. McGinnis (the mate) and himself had done st of the the 
A shout that resembled the roar of an angry lion brought from the oute: day previous ; search late in the evening of the secor 
ottice a little, old, bald-headed clerk fact that ssing 
“Scott, how much were the repair harges to the Madagascar last “ nens.” broke Mr. D 
September ?” one « yoard o Met ‘ 9 
“A trifle over a hundred and ninety pounds, sir, | think to do after that 
* And the docking charges?” At dinner the old yentleman resumed his discourss 
“ Nearly that amount, sir.” * Ves, and you manayved to run he ) ) ) 
With a snort of indignation the firm of Dumley & Arthurs, shipowners miles of you,” for so far had Mr. Dumley t f the 
Mr. Arthurs was dead these fifteen years), gathered together its thoughts, and rooted objection to a dents befa yy nis 
recollected that last August it had refused to sell the Madagascar for an offet * To you mean to say that MeGu t ki ‘ 
less by sixty pounds than the price asked ontinued the old ventlema * AR. I ‘ ine 
“At the least we've lost four hundred pounds by it, Scott smell ice as far off as the North Pole, ar in't y | 
Che clerk, in response to Mr. Dumley’s glare, said nothing. smooth, wasn’t it It was xy 
“ How long do you suppose we can stand this sort of thing ?” your faul 
Now, Scott had heard the same question for twenty years past * Still, sir, we had all the bulkhead doors sh | v 
* Not long, sir, not long,” he said, as he reflected upon the pittance that tight, so she listed a little 
would remain when four hundred pounds were taken from a round hundred and *Humph ! the ist happene \ \ ) 
twenty thousand Phe okout wel 
oo bad, too bad!" growled Mr. Dumley Mr. Dumley’s eves fa ed w t ist ; t felt \ 
“And Mr. Arthur, sir, he’s well, I hope vlance was earnestly fixed e stem of - é 
Whatever Arthur had or had not done, the thought of him seemed clearlh Ing uneasil 
connected with disaster tove-in bows and untold docking charye “Well, well, i ) i tte ( I 
**Oh, confound Mr. Arthur!" and away stamped the irate tirm of Dumle but, dash ill, Artl oO ma t office bo ( ) ‘ 
& Arthurs than that It l i 1) | ( I \ Ss 
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has been so long 


fellow, McGinnis.” 


“Yes, he is.” 





“Oh, by the way, what time did the s 

“About three o'clock. It was a very know, and I looked at 
my watch just before we struck them, and it was 

“Them! Do you mean to say you ran into more than one?” 

“Oh, I mean—that is—why, yes, there were several—— 


“ Several bergs ?”’ queried Mr. Dumle 
“ Ves—de idedly, de dedly why. I should say 


ray ) 1 hefor 
but you sala Dbe@rore — 











At this juncture a knock at door inter: ed the conve on, and, 
nuch to Arthur’s relief, Mr. Dumley was summoned to the library Che young 
mans eyes followed the retreating fivure to the door. and is it closed he ] {ted 
his brows. ‘I . afraid Tama liar,” said he to himself, with which soliloquy 
he dropped his chin upon his hand ISIN and proceeded to perfect a few 
details in his evidence in the Madagascar case. Yet, one week before, in the 
haze of an Atlant dawn, this sam t dressed and careless-looking 
young Briton had go to his cabin and looked in the glass to see if his hair 


with us that we'll have to keep him till he dies. A decent 


A few moments’ silence ensues, during which this astute young man scans 
the faces of his companions. 

“Then, you see,” he continued, “ you provide six men who can be trusted ; 
he will pay them liberally —but of course we can settle that afterwards, when 
we are sure of our men ‘ 

A little whisky all around will mellow these already half-clouded minds ; it 
is forthcoming, thanks to legal forethought and marine generosity. 

“Ah, now to continue. You, Morrow, will command the Madagascar, 
henceforth the Cormorant, re-rigged, re-painted—in fact, till her own mother 


wouldn’t know her. Ila! ha laughs the worthy youth, “you sail her to 


Rio—where, by the way, the Cormorant will be expected. There you will make 
the final settlements with my friend—my client, I should say—and myself. That 
will be better and more satisfactory than any arrangements we can make now.” 

**Of course, | should add, if the regular crew of the Madagascar will not 
accept terms that are satisfactory, they must just go to Rio, or,” the bland 
young man added with a meaning smile, “perhaps they will not go so far.” 
Che tone in which this methodical person clothed his last remark caused both 


men to glance up for an instant. Truly, his young shoulders carried a cool and 
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: i ‘ 
ATTO WENT OVERBOARD. 
‘Towever,” added the youth, looking up, “we must hope for the best, 
ulways. I gu you think I lack experience in these matters. Well, possibly, 
Bilby broke in, disregarding the last remark, “ But the boat’s worth a lot 
ore than thirty-two thousand ; it’s worth——” 


’f course, of course, Captain Bilby, but my good client must protect 


1 } ) nust make » entave, so to peak.” 
| lon nto the 1 it they talked and drank ; charts were compared 
‘ ed, ro d ssed and fixed, as if one ship were to be guided by the 
vake of the other, until, in the early morning, Morrow starvered ashore, 
threading ] uncertain way amid boxes, bales and all the various accompani- 





lith M. Page, bound for 


ents of a departing hip. Five hours later the E { 
\insterdam, was leaving behind her a trail of smoke and a track of foam. 





‘Ilere IT am, Morrow, or at least my remains,” laughed Arthur Dumley as 


h pped into the Ice of a de house on the Madagascar and “took in sail,” 
is he « pre ed it, by lowe ny his dr pp umbrella. 

“T’ve sent for my traps. What can I get in the way of a cabin?” 

\ mental oath formed itself in the recesses of Captain Morrow’s brain, but 
t took no form of speech. There had as yet been no hitch in any of the plans 


hat had been hatched two nights before, but the presence of young Mr, 


Dumley seemed a cloud on the horizon ; but, as a member of his father’s firm 


and part owner of the Madagascar, Mr. Dumley, jr., could not be denied. 


REL 
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Glad to have you, sir, but—well, our cook ain’t what he might be.” 

This was strictly true, for the cook had been shipped as one of the men 
** who could be depended on,” and cooking was not his forte. 

“ Besides, the boat rolls a good deal; but,” as if afraid he might cite too 


many disadvantages, he added, “ you're a good sailor, I’ve heard McGinnis say.” 


“Yes, good enough,” replied the young man. 

“T suppose you'll be in a hurry to get home ?”’ queried the Captain insinu- 
atingly. 

“Yes, I am.” 

“ Because, the Egypt sails to-morrow morning ; she'd be a lot quicker.” 


Sb? 





“Oh, hang the Egypt. I’m going to leave my things in the cabin next to 





“IT IS ONLY MY CLIENT'S LITTLE JOKI 


McGinnis’. We'll try the cook,” and Dumley disappeared, leaving a very ill- 
pleased man. 
“ However,” thought Morrow, “ Bilby’s sure to find some way out of it.” 
That morning Captain Morrow undoubtedly did tell Mr. Dumley that the 


Madagascar would sail at three p.m., whereas it was certainly the intention of 


that wily seaman that she should sail promptly at two p.m.; but the young 
man’s lucky star brought him to the dock in time to see the last rope cast off, 
and a run of a hundred yards and a frantic spring for the rail completed the 
troubles of the “inevitable late passenger.” 

“Confound you, Morrow,” gasped Arthur as he mopped his brow, “why 
did you tell me you weren't going till three ?” 

“T told you two, sir,” calmly replied the inwardly chagrined Morrow. 
“Tf you did, I'll 


ness that I got on board ata 


But | suppose I ought to eat the bread of thankful 
ll, or rather, drink the drink of thankfulness,” he 
added as he disappeared aft in search of some bearable kind of American 
beverage. 

During the next few days the monotony of the passage was scarcely 
broken ; all the days were fair and sunshiny, except one, when a westerly 
breeze chopped the sea a little. The Madagascar plodded on, sighting now and 
then a passing sail. Morrow’s brow betokened a shade of anxiety that was 
quite unnoticed by Dumley and McGinnis, who were too much occupied, the 
latter by his duties and the former by any means of killing time he could 
devise. Many an hour had the Captain passed over that marked chart, and, to 
the credit of his seamanship be it said, he had deviated but little from the 
course he supposed the Page had taken. Morrow had sought many a way, 
high and low, fair and foul, of achieving his dreams of success ; never until the 
present had he seen an opening that seemed to promise so well. True, it was 
pure villainy, but what of that? He wished no harm personally to Arthur 
Dumley, but that was not 47s business ; as for McGinnis, he wished that salt 
anywhere but aboard ; his men, especially two former sailors of his own, were, 
he thought, a judicious selection. So the Madagascar sped on to her uncer- 
tain tryst. 

Towards evening on the sixth day out, Dumley and McGinnis stood talking 
on the bridge, watching the smoke of a steamer towards which the Madagascar’s 


course had been directed. Before long they were sufficiently near to make out 


a steamer of the “tramp” kind, not unlike the Madagascarherself. From the 
funnel a thick column of black smoke poured, and the ensign hung stars down- 
wards on the halyards. The two men had their glasses fixed upon her, when 
they were joined by Morrow. 


“No,” said the latter, in response to Dumley’s question, “T don’t know her. 


She’s a Yankee, there is no doubt, but beyond that I can’t say I never saw 
her before.” 

“Nor I,” added McGinnis 

“Why is she hove to? She seems to have steam up 


“You see the pumps are going ; but there may be something wrong with 

the machinery and the fires are for the pumping engines,” the Captain explained 
“We must stand by, then,” said Dumley, “ in case she requires assistance.” 
“Just what I was thinking, sir.” 


In a short time the Madagascar broug] 


ht up a few cable lengths from the 
stranger, from the scuppers of which the water streamed with a constant, 
monotonous splash. The name on her bow could now be distinctly read; 
there it was, in gold letters, Edith M. Page 

Just at dusk Morrow and the two seamen who had sailed with him on 
previous voyages, started ; if they could be of any use they might be away 
some time. In any case, would it not be best to bank the fires and stay by 
the Page till morning? Dumley acquiesced, and so it was agreed. 

About one o’clock in the morning, as McGinnis and Dumley stood talking 
at the forecastle rail, a hail was heard : by the light of a flare a boat was seen 


approaching. As soon as it came alongside, a rope was thrown and a young 


mulatto scrambled up, followed by a boy, who had slipped on board the Pag 
unnoticed on the day she sailed. The mulatto brought a letter from Morrow to 
Dumley, and, not understanding anything beyond his instructi I] 





the boy to accompany him, who, seeing the Madagascar, « 
ies 


might yield more of the material comforts of life than the 
him, and concluded to transfer his allegiance. When Dum! 





yascar, in compliance with Morrow’s request as sent by the 
much occupied by present circumstances to think of the boy. The mulatto, 
though a vicious enough youth, was no plotter, and the boy was entirely for 
gotten. Indeed, it might not have been an easy matter to find him, as he had 


already concealed himself behind a spare spar on the lower deck. 
The night was intensely dark, but the sea was calm, and as they rowed 
away it seemed to Dumley that there was no danger of missing the Page, 
whose lights twinkled faintly in the darkness. No word passed, but the mulatto 
rowed steadily, until they were several hundred yards from the ship. 
“Hold on,” said Dumley, shifting the rudder. “Turn back. I don't 


believe I'll go till morning.” This was quite unprovided for in t 





the mulatto had received. He stopped rowing, and Dumley thou 
forward. At the same instant the young man felt the cold water around his feet 

“We're leaking !” he shouted, as he put down his hand to feel the deptl 
of water in the boat ; but even as he spoke the mulatto was overboard, and by 
the impetus given to the boat by his spring, Dumley was thrown into the water 
There was no chance of emptying the already sinking boat, and with a shou 
the mulatto to follow, Arthur struck out for the lights of the Madaya 
There was no answer to his shout, but the alarm reached McGinnis and 
moment or two a boat was being lowered. Guided by his shouts 
quickly found the almost exhausted swimmer and in a minute more he was 
lifted on deck. 

Before he had been in his berth a minute, McGinnis returned to the 
having despatched the boat to search for the mulatto. A knock at the do 
interrupted them. 

“Come in !”’ shouted Dumley. 

The door opened and disclosed the new passenger in the grasp of a 
whose grip seemed to afford him no small degree of discomfor 
though weak, could scarcely refrain from laughing 

“Why, who's this, Wilson ? 

“Don’ know, y’er honor. He don’ know himself 

“That’s the boy that came in the boat. Aren't you? 

The boy nodded, while McGinnis stared at him 


like a wharf-rat, but at the same time he lacked the q 





usually characterizes that class. 
“ What do you want here?” asked Dumle) 
The boy explained, volubly, with many embellishments a st 


sions that were as Hebrew to Dumley’s ears, that the treatment he had re 





on the Page was not in accordance with his ideas of ¢ fc \ ‘ 
short, to stay on the Madagas al Duml looked « ( i W 
resume his conversation with McGinnis regarding the stran ‘ t of t 
sinking boat, when the youth interrupted : 

“See them pumps ?” he volunteered, with a jerk of his tl n the dire¢ 
tion in which he supposed the Pag he 

“Well?” said McGinnis bland] 

“But ye’r didn’t see the hose on th’ other 

Dumley sat up in his berth excitedly. “Do you mean to say that they 


pump it up and over again: 





"SEE THEM PUMI HE VOLUNTEEREI 


‘Yep!” retorted the youth 


* And isn’t there any leak 


‘Naw !” again replied that wortl Then |} vent o f the 
astonished looks of his auditors 

“An’ I hears yer Cap’n say, says he, ‘Keep it up till mornin ovs, an 
we'll git em.’ So you'd better g¢77/,” said the , with an expre ve but jocular 
leer and a gesture significant of speed 

“ And what else said Dumley sharply 
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your Cap’n, he draws his finger crost his ne k. 
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The boy sobered 


Dumley was alreac 
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I instantly. “They says, ‘What’ll ye do with’em?’ An’ 


Oh, I’ve 


board, mebbe.’ ” 


seed him afo.e ; he’s a 


says, ‘Oh, thev’ll fall ov 


An’ then he 


] 


lyon the floor drawing on his trousers. Suddenly he 


McGinnis stood helpless. 


“What can we do, McGinn Kun quick and get the fires raked and 
>{? 
innis disappeared like a shot. Wilson had already bolted with the 
Che boy, quiet enough now, stayed. 
an they go! The boy ook his head 
Faster’n vou fellers. One of ’em sa they’d vive two knots an’ ketch 











vo 
[wo knots!” groaned Dumlevy. 
1en McGinnis returned Dumley sat half-dressed on the edge of. his 
} ] ] Y ati ] ] ] mn sotcr “ory : ‘ ¢ 
berth, with a kind of stunned look. Then, 1n a monotone, “I'll wager that 
fellow sank that boat. I remember—— 
McGinnis broke in: “Steam ‘Il be up in twenty minutes. 
B t will almost be daylicht In an hour at the furthest. We can't 
yet enough start, can we hey won't stick at anything now,” said Dumley 1 
a vi lat is almost pla ( 
Che same thought had just struck poor McGinnis, and he was silent. 
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Bilby, 
Amsterdam, has now been at sea 


entertained for 


Ready? 


asked he, in a voice that he could not prevent from trembling. 
* Y CS, Sit 
“Then full speed ahead ! McGinnis pulled the wheel-house telegraph. 


The hull quivered with the throb of the engines and the bows swung 


slowly around with the gathering impetus, till the twinkling lights appeared 
right ahead. 





Edith M. Page 


noted, and it was to be feared that the alarm had been given to those on the 





Meanwhile, on board the the boy’s absence had _ been 


Madagascar ; and though the mulatto had not yet returned, the shouts had 
Morrow 


therefore judged that in that 


been heard, and and Bilby, now, once more, in deep consultation, 


respect things had prospered. At any rate, 
The 
fires were raked and the steam was already hissing from the valves, when 
Had she got the alarm ¢ 


In any case it would soon be daylight, and then a chase for it ! 


further concealment was probably useless and the pumps were stopped. 


suddenly the lights of the Madagascar disappeared. 
In the wheel-house of the Madagascar stood McGinnis, scarcely daring 

to breathe. No sound could be heard save the grind of the engines and the 

creak of the wheel as Dumiley shifted it. The lights of the Page were scarcely 

i cable length away, as, with sheer fright, the old mate fell back upon the seat. 

\ hoarse hail rany out from the darkness ahead. 

hed o 


Dumley rea hand and down below the telegraph-gong Clanged. 
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he « é ed he came a crash that shook the ship like a leaf 
onfused shouts, oaths, orders—a pause \gain the clanging, the ship slowly 
icking free hen she gathered way into the night. For a moment the lghts 
of the Page flared wildly, then disappeared 

Hours afte or was it only seconds McGinnis came to himself to feel 
1e cold nicht air blowing in on his face. 

As he sat there with the whole fearful chorus ringing in his ears, beside 
him that statue-like figure still stood at the wheel and he felt the ship surgin 
ullenly o iway astern, in the darkness, the Atlantic, with a few swirling 
ld is hastily coverin p every trace of the latest secret entrusted to its 
keeping 

Five weeks later Mr. Dumley, , sat at the breakfast-table reading his 


morning paper 


‘The Edith M. Page, 
er’s firm sold, you remember !), New York to 
fort 


steamer, of Boston, 


“ Hullo, Arthur, listen to tl 


master (that’s the boat M 


three days, and the gravest fears are 


s serious, isn’t it? 


safety. 


her 
] } t 


Arthur, at the opposite side of the table, picked at the fish on his plate and 


said nothing 
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[ was dur © summer camp, a d the h lav of my) ph losophy, and * You are mak nie iwt y, | belie look vy e tha 
sociology, and French novel read that I met with Edith Clifton I * Al 
was very glib-tongued then ; and wont, in and out of season, to air m Then a jolt bumped o ids tovetl ind the ‘ lace her 
views on things in general, and on ‘the vile egoism and tyranny of ow emple had to be made w So sped t va ercial 
present marriage system” in particular. Most of my acquaintances had traveler passed through with the conductor and remarked, very audibly, on 
learned to trim sails to my propagandist breezes ; but it was inevitable that seeing no rice in our clothes. 
I should at last tind (cl ng half the metaphor) the responsive olian * Philistines,” I remarked, “look for rice when they see new love on a 
harp. ‘That harp was Edith Clifton: pretty, rebellious, high-spirited—in fine, railroad train. That staple of China should remain the emblematic vegetable 
a spoilt child. For a while she was my ardent disciple: drinking in my of a nation a thousand years behind the times !’ 
doctrines ; quoting my opinions on life; hugely enhancing my opinion of Meanwhile, splendid as was the race we were running, the shadows were 
inyself. Oh, the flattery of it! For a while, as I said; then I became the gaining. Now they had gathered the sunlight, like a second harvest, from the 
philosopher in chains, madly in love with her. And to this softer breathing stubble-fields, and only knolls and trees stood up ye like stacked sl es 
she was also responsive. And so it came about that, when the vacation was hen the world flushed beneath the glory of impassioned sky, and the beating 
near ending, we had it instead of going home, she should fly of my heart made me tremble. How often ere this had I, during the s e 
with me over the border, and, from the safe distance of a new home, make moments of day’s translation, felt that keen wistfulness of longing that so many 
known to her family her happy state, wets have striven to expre ] e wonder! ee cen arcs t] y were, 
Edith’s valise and shawl-straps i traveling-bay of mine were to com ndeed, to this “ perfect round” of ecstasy that seemed ww ready to stifle me. 
prise our baggage, and these were forwarded surreptitiously to the station, Che evening star swam in through splendor, anc verte é se a tear 
whither, in the late afternoon of a rich autumn day, hand in hand, tolerant of fell o hand 
the past, impatient of the present, but love with the future, each other, and How lo I remained this trance I do not know end ese 
ourselves, we followed. vords from Ed 
Soon the green land was flowing past us The trees, with a sort of decor | e ha suppe ) I sh I was ho 
ous mirth, were dan r around each other ; the zigzag fences whipped over the And that tear | i ! t d 
tields, and the « oads swung around on the far-off axle of a wheel as large fa ssing 1 ne | ‘ s f é 
is Fortune’s | ee edt re vere few trave 0 ind for lo x spaces we wert ) ot Ss l ( rf ‘ oO re 
left with the car to ourselves, watching the beautiful scene vithout a L pe “| wonder what the ao ¢ y 
formance played to us, So it occurred to me, but iloud I improve 1 upon the [ ( rt re 1 ri she we oO 
simile. We're ind ( ) ( yu? W es f S 
“See, Edith,” I began, “somewhere behind that horizon is the stage I had to begin recovering over ag 
whereon we are to act our drama. This before us is painted curtain, soot What were yo b ms to? é l fo \ ou s 
to be rung up, and— behold us bowing to each other.” You don't want to leave me when i red, do yo Lots of men do tha 
I had repeated my metaphysics to Edith often during the last month, and way, you kno 
she had thought them—well—lovely. I continued with them now, as ch I Chere e to be ( t y ( oO i ynsolation If a 
our position slightly we both looked out of one window month's teacl x had been d } et ya xd there was s i } f i 
“ Veritably a Paint Zcurtain!’ Nhat is light What are ‘und ons of n um, had an ep im been 1 vas no All | a hope fo 
ether’ but unthinkable abstractions? And the foliage on which the sunshine hile the mood lasted was to divert her attention, and to it ¢ so | 
clusters, and through which it drips; the hills it slips from as day advances ided, I st talk incessantly. E ntly my late musings had left doors 
are not more material than the light itself do not even 5 so till we cheat ypen C me led daing, al 111 tnot iuive ap 
ourselves with the grossest of our senses, touch How shadowy (and my voice It was now rapidly grow r dark, and we were skirting e side of a fit 
deepened are they all beside the utter reality of our love!’ valle oO e and | > were fa yy toe ther in a dark 1 - Only t} 
“Just a painted curtain,” I resumed, after a necessary moment or two ; indulating sky-line rolled past, sharply defined against the while, do 
“with no actual perspectives, Looking from this window we are conscious ct the soft gloom, a stream serpentined before us reflec v the een aftershine ot 
a surface-scene merely ; looking through my eyes into yours (I nearly said sunset, ardent as polished emerald 


thine”), my soul sees the infinity of your 























s—deep calling unto deep.” 


I know of no such surroundings as the kind | name, fo 





accentuating the 
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ever-ready sense of an absolute ego. There, and upon a train, you seem to 
become actually “a circle having its center everywhere, its circumference 
| pointed out to Edith how the creek seemed writhing to escape 


nowhere 
Lut was resistlessly drawn nearer, till, with a roar like triumph, we shot over 


us, 
a bridge and it was no more. And again, the lights of a town came dropping 
towards us through the darkness, like stars falling from a rocket ; for a giddy 





—— tS 


7 ‘ 





IN THE LATI ARTERN IN OF A RICH AUTUMN 


noment they thronged about us, then fell away and were gone. Image of the 


iter world! Lights of cities, irresponsible as the will-o’-the-wisp ; tall 


s looming up and dwindling like their creeds ; homes that spread their 
Nappy, gle Winy Wil dows and are whirled into oblivion. 
em 
[ iter est sw great feeling, and | felt assured that Edith found 
em strengthening, for she then remained quite quiet on my arm. 





Suddenly in a confiding whisper and with frightened eyes: “I’m going to 


| suppose my reception of this intelligence had its comic aspect (though I 
othing more than a “ What!’’) for she smiled. The shakiest smile ever 

it on her face a moment like a learner on a bicycle. It made two on 
*wabbles,” and, desperate, I pointed out of the window pre- 


tory to more diversion. It was ill-timed. A hillside swept over us as, with 


the engine plunged into a tunnel. First she clutched at me, then 
me violently from her, next slid to her knees and, with head thrown 


forth the soul-subduiny catches of hyste ria. 


eo darkne \ and gnashing of teeth of the tunnel, I 
swiftly, back to the seat without any apparent notice 

een taken. I then made the unfortunate experiment of trying to soothe 
her cheek fondly, but forcibly, against my own. She bit at me 


free, Whereupon I implored her to tell me what she wanted. It 


! it the next stop a id vo home. I< plaing d that the next station 

ol i place that I had forgotten the 1 ume of, and | be an to 

¢ } 1 : ep h, et She called me a horrid beast 

h an air of cony tion that I t ared mobbi: £5 but no one 

ble d be the noises of a tunnel. Then she would wait for 

own, anyway. expostulated. She ran up an octave of 

re ied. The train started from the tunnel-nightmare and 

c 1] i s Shortly t began to slacken, then stopped. Edith 

for the door and off the car, and I, gathering up our belongings, followed 

e that, having taken the highest seat, begins with shame to take the lowest. 
So na ( e shot out upon the platform the train moved off impati- 
by the time we looked about us the red tail-lights were shrinking off 

| ted Id one vlance after them, and judged she was 

ly ow ensation scarcely believe I recall accurately, so 

» the occasion do they seem From the effects of a stunning 

‘ e real yecomes Insen e and the mind exercises nervous 
ibsurdly t: il twit ngs, comparable to those of paralyzed muscles. 

of my1 e, not the socially precarious position of the girl 

e spoke to me; only the desolation of that shanty, with its one 
feeble against the enclosure of darkness as a lamp in a mine. 


he station-master was back to his telegraph-key, which was spirit-rapping 


A 


DAY, HAND IN HAND. 


messages from the other world of civilization. I left Edith breathing heavily, 





seated on the valise, and followed him up to learn of the first train back. He 
said there was one at 5.10 in the morning, but another at 8.40 would perhaps 
suit us better. 

What! is 5.10 the first ?” 

“5.10 is the first ack, that is what you said, isn’t it?” I walked back to 
I:dith, something within 
me screaming for help. 
I yave her the situation, 
and with remarkabiy 
little zeal spoke of tak- 
ing the next train o”. 
She caught me up upon 
the word in high key. 
“No! No-o! don’t 
let’s go on!’”’ And 
then, with that pitiful 
expression of child’s 
woe that mothers name 
‘a dripping pan,” she 
looked homewards 
down the line gasping, 
“ Mother ! mother !” 

OR. stop, stop, re 
broke in; “stop and 
V’]]—— 

She hushed up, 
open-mouthed, to hear. 

“PI—Dll—yo and 
see him again.” And 
oft I ran, 

‘Say,” I burst into 


his sanctum, ‘“‘for the 





. love of heaven isn’t 

° r F — 
mA = mee there a freight or some 
thing goes through to- 


lit , >” 
ht soon? 


nig 


** Nothing, sir.” 


“Well, what in fury am I todo? I’ve got to get back, somehow.” 
He consulted his watch. “Now 8.15. There's a train goes through Slack- 
ton, on the B.O.R., something after nine. You might flag her if you got a rig 
up at the hotel and drove over. It’s about two miles from here, so you have no 
spare time.” 

The village he pointed out, some way behind the station, was to be 
discerned as you may see fire-flies in a thicket. Forgetting to thank him, I 
rushed back to Edith, caught up the bags and shawl-straps, and, bidding her 
take my arm, hurricd off. 

On the way Edith grew comparatively light-hearted as I told her what our 


hope was. The train was fast and would have her home before midnight. A 





I, GATHERING UP OUR BELONGINGS, FOLLOWED, 


few minutes later, having left abashment, with other gentilities, upon the road, 
we boldly entered the reeking bar and enquired for a horse and vehicle. That 
inward voice began screaming “ Help!” again, and Edith began to coo softly 
as we were informed that the rig was in use and had left the village half an 


—_—_— 


— 


—~ 
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hour. Nothing else was available evidently, for my most glowing suggestions 
of reward had no result, and stay or walk it were the alternatives. Edith was 
instantly for walking, and I asked to be directed. The whole company tumbled 
out sympathetically to put us on our right course. 

We learned that the longer distance of the road could be much economized 
upon by taking a turn 
through the fields 
some half-mile on ; it 
seemed it was then 
impossible to miss the 








fell, in mercy, but the menace was sufficient to make our situation artistically 
complete. 

It was here Edith observed : “If you had only coaxed that dog instead of 
running, we might have got help from that farmer, mightn’t we?” Her tone 


was reproachful, as tho ih I had who ed ad\ e. I retorted that I was experi 


enced in coaxing, and 





= ; ——— esis had no intention just 
- . now of turning the 
other cheek to be 

a Ss } an 
BP bitten. The remark 


» 





iF pbiey 


























way if we kept to the v4 q is brutal beyond all 
path, and, I gathered, ; i occasio} I would 
a large dog at the 1“ have recaller 
farm was to be is. in e stillne 
avoided, as he was following, I scemed to 
big, a biter and gener- hear her thoughts 
ally loose. Away we te ¢ about its chilly 
went at a good start- depth H rto my 
ing pace, strains of e had been plain 
hiccoughed laughter tive, and I am since 
dying on our ears. told tl L masterful 
The landmark de- att ( »wards 
scribed was unmistak- hyste e kind- 
able, and we struck est: certa S t 
into the fields. A Edith rema ed 
rutty track crossed ther orware 1 
them diagonally, and, |, for the most part 
single file (Edith so sile 
having the benetit of Our pro ess 
my picking), we here b ea ere 
forged our way step m 0 ¢ at oOo 
by step into the well init pas 
nigh solid blackness ag \ 
We were quite l 
promptly upon — the é re 
second landmark—the 8 it ¢ 
farmer’s dog. llis € ( te 
voice burst upon us WE BOLDLY ENTERED THE REEKING BAR. \ as 
like a squall on spread es 
canvas, for, somehow, in view of other difficultics, we had thought lightly of we were fo ite enough to remain in yrance . hk ( 
dogs. We swayed about irresolute for a second or two, then cut along below a necessitated my wi f d, every ste im experime! \ I 
rail fence. In the hope that it was sound, rather than scent, that had aroused became aware of a bank considerably above da eeding 
the beast, I threw a large stone that | had the fortune to kick against, as far let ely both wa Fordiag the thick growth of k e¢ dren ( 
as I could over the adjoining orchard, and had the satisfaction of hearing it grass at its fo e scaled the precip s slope d e some gm Oo 
crashing through boughs and fruit well off to our right. It was, seemingly, an n ovement along its top, being now rid of the fear of p 
excellent dodge, for the “thick carnivorous passion” was speedily off in that Weh rot traveled far, how vefore th vas ncide \ falls 
direction, Our guides may have been malicious or only ignorant, but it was o be m ned ny with the ot My t fatizue 
villainy to knowingly send two defenceless people such a route at such a time, an ven occasioned a s s ‘ I wains 
for I must suppose that S e ob 
the fruit season had S ses 
multiplied encroachers S erously 
and prepared the ‘ ees. | 
watch. While we were | rar e larger 
yet within ear-range a one an s insta 
sash went up, and a d < into the 
voice addressed the ¢ my) 
location of my Miss le tee ( cage 
and the mystified dog do no 
thus : t | 

“Sic ’em, Jack | @ like 
Fetch ’em out! Get l Up 
out o’ that, now. Cet to S| 
out, I say. I can sce SW I forget 
you all right; don’t \ Is I spoke 
make any mistake.” rapic it length, 
And then, as we still ] did - 
fled, the report of a 9 
shot-gun rang out, and 
a volley of vicious bark i a é 
ing evidenced the dis ( 
lodgment of much fruit s 
over the dog. If 

Neat as had been ] <S 
our es¢ ape, we were, | 
nevertheless, in a sorry ol 
fix. Whether the track 
had ended at the house 
or whether we had m 5 4 ( 
calculated our circuit | vas ¢ 
cannot tell, but we were ve Ss in 
now utterly without } ( wuion 

; AWAY WE WENT, STRAINS OF HICCOUGHED LAUGHTER DYING ON OUR EARS, ates ae 

guidance and might ne, if at all; and Dj 
well have been aiming yi Doratlo 
for any point of the compass. Our change of locality, too, during the last hou there broke out behind us the wail of the train. W< i, and | set dow 
or so had brought about, or partly brought about, a change of weather. There n rdens and ened to the echo as oam eC d searching 
was no moon yet risen; the stars had got tangled in a cobweb sort of sky that after silence. <All at once a headlight came into s t and visibly grew. A 
effectually dimmed them, and a foreboding of rain was in the air. No rain sudden suspicion set me feeling about the ground. Right! What | ha len 
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ever-ready sense of an absolute ego. There, and upon a train, you seem to 


become actually “a circle having its center everywhere, its circumference 


nowhere.” I pointed out to Edith how the creek seemed writhing to escape 
Lut was resistlessly drawn nearer, till, with a roar like triumph, we shot over 


us, vul 


a bridve and it was no more. And again, the lights of a town came dropping 
towards us through the darkness, like stars falling from a rocket ; for a giddy 





EN - =o son cheatin eisai 


IN THE LATE AFTERNOON OF A RICH AUTUMN 


noment they thronged about us, then fell away and were gone. Image of the 


iter world! Lights of cities, irresponsible as the will-o’-the-wisp ; tall 
s loo y up and dwindling like their creeds ; homes that spread their 
i ol< Ww ow W qaows ant ire hirled into oblivion. 
\ 
w seems 
‘ ' 
g d flig 
repeated these lines with great feeling, and I felt assured that Edith found 
rengthening, for she then remained quite quiet on my arm. 


Suddenly in a confiding whisper and with frightened eyes : “I’m going to 


im ite ! 
| suppose my reception of this intelligence had its comic aspect (though I 
Oo more ina “ What!’’) for she smiled. The shakiest smile ever 


sat on her face a moment like a learner on a bicycle. It made two or 


frightful * wabbles,” and, desperate, I pointed out of the window pre- 
ory to more diversion. It was ill-timed. <A hillside swept over us as, with 
¢ ’ 
k, the ¢ > plunged into a tunnel. First she clutched at me, then 


1 me eke ie from her, next slid to her knees and, with cad thrown 
e forth the soul-subduing catches of hyste1 
outer darkness, wailing and gnashing of teeth of the tunnel, I 


tend but swiftly, back to the seat without any apparent notice 





eriment of trying to soothe 
er cheek fondly, but forcibly, against my own. She bit at me 
free, whereupon I implored her to tell me what she wanted. It 
it the next stop and yo home. l< ‘plaine d that the next station 


tof a place that I had forgotten the name of, and I began to 








er! i put hand to the plough, ete. She called me a horrid beast 
in alr OF con tion that I feared n obbing but no one 

lessed be the noises of a tunnel. Then she would wait for 

1 oO le po tulated. She ran up an octave of 

34 ed he train started from the tunnel-nightmare and 

Shortly it be n to slacken, then stopped. Edith 

for the door and off the car, and I, gathering up our belongings, followed 

f ken the ] est seat, begin th shame to take the lowest. 
So ) ( hot out upon the platform the train moved off impati- 
| by the 1 we looked about us the red tail-lights were shrinking off 

I noted Edit one wistful glance after them, and judged she was 

I n sé itions | ircely believe I recall accurately, so 

Oo ( ision do they seem Irom the effects of a tunning 

e real inte e becomes insensible and the mind exercises nervous 

c n absur t il t t vs, CoOmparabie to those of paralyzed muscles. 
of my 1 ce, not the socially precarious position of the girl 

e spoke to me; oO ly the desolation of that shanty, with its one 
feeble against the enclosure of darkness as a lamp in a mine. 


tation-master was back to his telegraph-key, which was spirit-rapping 


messages from the other world of civilization. I left Edith breathing heavily, 
seated on the valise, and followed him up to learn of the first train back. He 
said there was one at 5.10 in the morning, but another at 8.40 would perhaps 
suit us better. 

“What! is 5.10 the first ?” 

“5.10 is the first Gack» that is what you said, isn’t it?” I walked back to 
I:dith, something within 
me screaming for help. 
gave her the situation, 
with remarkabiy 
ittle zeal spoke of tak- 
ing the next train o#. 
She caught me up upon 
the word in high key. 
“No! No-o! don’t 
let’s yo oni” And 
then, with that pitiful 

‘pression of child’s 
voe that mothers name 
‘a dripping pan,” she 
looked homewards 
down the line gasping, 
‘Mother! mother! 

* Oh, stop, stop, oe 
broke in; “stop and 
I'll 
he hushed up, 
open-mouthed, to hear. 

*PU—IDll—go and 
see him again.” And 
off I ran. 

‘Say,” I burst into 
his sanctum, “for the 





“ love of heaven isn’t 
“ < kK ou ie 
ue = EE a there a freight or some 
thir voes through to- 
DAY, HAND IN HAND ; . 
vht soon ?? 
Nothing, sir.” 
“Well, what in fury am I todo? I’ve got to get back, somehow.” 


He consulted his watch. “Now 8.15. There's a train goes through Slack- 


ton, on the B.O.R., something after nine. You might flag her if you got a rig 
up at the hotel and drove over. It’s about two miles from here, so you have no 
spare time.” 

The village he pointed out, some way behind the station, was to be 
discerned as you may see fire-flies in a thicket. Forgetting thank him, I 
rushed back to Edith, caught up the bags and shawl-straps, and, bidding her 
take my arm, hurried off. 

On the way Edith grew comparatively light-hearted as I told her what our 


hope was. The train was fast and would have her home before midnight. A 


tehy; 





1, GATHERING UP OUR BELONGINGS, FOLLOWED. 


few minutes later, having left abashment, with other gentilities, upon the road, 
ve boldly entered the reeking bar and enquired for a horse and vehicle. That 
inward voice began screaming “ Help!” again, and Edith began to coo softly 
as we were informed that the rig was in use and had left the village half an 
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hour. Nothing else was available evidently, for my most glowing suggestions fell, in mercy, but the menace was sufficient to make our situation artistically 

of reward had no result, and stay or walk it were the alternatives. Edith was complete. 

instantly for walking, and I asked to be directed. The whole company tumbled It was here Edith observed; “If you had only coaxed that dog instead of 

out sympathetically to put us on our right course. running, we might have got help from that farmer, mightn’t we?” Her tone 
We learned that the longer distance of the road could be much economized was reproachful, as though I had ignored advice. I retorted that I was experi 

upon by taking a turn enced in coaxing, and 


tion just 
ung the 


to be 


through the fields 
some half-mile on ; it 
seemed it was then 
impossible to miss the 
way if we kept to the 





path, and, I gathered, vi d 
a large dog at the si cite 
farm was to be stillness 


avoided, as he was eined to 


big, a biter and gener- 





ally loose. Away we ts chilly 
went at a good start- sin tee 
ing pace, strains of pl: 


hiccoughed laughter 
dying on our ears. 
The landmark de- 
scribed was unmistak- 
able, and we struck 
into the fields. A 
rutty track crossed 
them diagonally, and, 
single file (Edith so 
having the benefit of 
my picking), we 
forged our way step 
by step into the well 
nigh solid blackness 
We were quite 
promptly upon the 
second landmark—the 
farmer’s dog. Ilis tent, be 
voice burst upon us Wk BOLDLY ENTERED THE REEKING BAR. ; 

like a squall on spread 

canvas, for, somehow, in view of other difficultics, we had thought lightly of we were fortunate enough to remain in ignorat 
dogs. We swayed about irresolute for a second or two, then cut along below a necessitated my walking forward, every step a new experiment. At length | 
rail fenc ec. In the hope that it Was sound, rather than scent, that had aroused wecame aware of a bank, 1 ne cons derabl above 1 head and 7 ing 


the beast, I threw a large stone that I had the fortune to kick against, as fat indefinitely both ways. Fordiag the thick growth of knee-deep, dew-drenched 





as I could over the adjoining orchard, and had the satisfaction of hearing it crass at its foot, we scaled the precipitous slope and made 
crashing through boughs and fruit well off to our right. It was, seemingly, an n ovement along its top, being now rid of the fear of swamp. 
excellent dodge, for the “thick carnivorous passion” was speedily off in that We had not traveled far, however, before th 


direction. Our guides may have been malicious or only ignorant, but it was to be m« ned along with the ot . My unst , i ed by fatig 





villainy to knowingly send two defenceless people such a route at such a time, and uneven cround, occasioned a slight st r and I 2 foot ayair 
for I must suppose that 
the fruit season had 
multiplied encroachers 


and prepared the 


watch. While we were 





yet within ear-range a 
sash went up, and a 
voice addressed the 
location of my miss le 
and the mystified doy 
thus: 

“Sic ’em, Jack! 
Fetch ’em out! Get 
out o’ that, now. Cet 
out, I say. I can see 
you all right; don’t 


make any mistake. 


And then, as we still 
fled, the report of a 
shot-gun rang out, and 
a volley of vicious bark 
ing evidenced the dis 
lodgment of much fruit 
over the dog. 

Neat as had been 


s 


our escape, we were, 
nevertheless, in a sorry 
fix. Whether the track 
had ended at the house 
or whether we had m 

calculated our circuit | 
cannot tell, but we were 


now utterly without 





guidance and might 
well have been aiming 


for any point of the compass. Our change of locality, too, during the last hour there broke out 
or so had brought about, or partly brought about, a change of weather. There my burdens and listened to the echo as roamed a the land 


1 


in a cobweb sort of sky that after nce. 


the } ‘ 


effectually dimmed them, and a foreboding of rain was in the air. No rain sudden suspicio 


was no moon yet risen; the stars had got tangled 











=)» 
over Was 
sur 104 
of ra 


the 
Cii¢ 


| could hear the wires moaning o ‘erhead. 


end of a railroad-tie, and our bank was an embankment. 


» train to the station was gone 


f 
f 
try 
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To be 
Che last shadowy chance 
and we must stand down the bank 
movements and understood. We 


followed my 





\ 1 silence while the scene, having. as it were, donned the 
assed audible sentence upon hope. As the train swept the curve 
i of coaches proved it to be indeed the one. How the 
nded down upon us! the rails running fire before the headlight 
s rolling smoke scowling over all. Cruel and irresistible as the 
he world, roari ind swelling like the climax of a hideous dream, 
: ay : 
culmination to our night’s experience. It is useless to make 
lot speaking more of Edith. She was beside me, just visible, but 
ind of her thoughts | have no guess, for my ears were singing 
der anc ‘ ck of its wheels went over me like 
For a moment, | think, consciousness left me. 
0k ed |] 
) ndre ur » the line a shaft of lamp-light, followed by two 
AS A LITTLE CHILD. 
Y NOR] | entered in 
( \ reé ] ( evered fro ne est 
ere no ¢ WAS ¢ re 
| i I r¢ 
] ) vitened co n ere iy 
é re for eu 
{) ime | tO ind we iwa 
| deatl 
f tT ease ) l ‘ rea 
[ oe! e head { \t Rest 
\ 
\\ I é hile t 
T 
eave tood before 
I iwt t | » more fea il 
} ¢ fe oO 
| f ee } esse e head 
ove 
\ f t } ered tu ind said 


men, flowed suddenly forth from an opening door. It illuminated part of a 


platform, a pile of trunks. Meanwhile the engine, which had shut off steam, 


slowed up to a standstill. 

“Come on! Come on!” I squealed in falsetto, and seizing my load again 
I bounded, three ties at a time, after the train. 

“Hold her there! Hold her!” I shrieked as I got near; and the two 
men started and strove wildly to pierce the darkness in my direction. “ Hold 
her!’ I repeated, leaping on to the end of the platform and waving that heavy 
valise like a handkerchief. 

“Hold what?” shouted the station-master, taking 
*“ Hold what? Good Lord! I thought you had a 
woman chasing you o1 Gad! so he has! Why, what's the 


Has she 


a hurried step or two 


my way. Oh, the train. 
something. 
appearance). Is it your wife? 


matter? (scrutinizing my disheveled 


been ducking you in the pond? Lor bless my seul and body, you are in a 
mess. 
I explained that we had missed our way, and he aad a loud laugh with the 


drummer : he who had forestalled us with the rig, but who (let it be entered in 


his defence) had flagged the train. 
We were informed that there was a steve in the waiting-room and a 


minute or two was at our 
We gladly walked 


away from criticism, and en- 


disposal. 


deavored to dispel some of 


the chilly dampness which 
huny about us. 

So here was our elope- 
Edith could 


ment ended. 


reach home in orderly time 


taking a cab arous 


and by 
no suspicion of her circuitous 
journey There would, how 
ever, have to be some slight 
ingenuity with regard to het 
travel-stained condition, for, 
as she said, her “skirts, boots 
ind *“ we were so immu 
tably divorced that she bog 
led over further enumeration 

were sops. But the tone 


of he 


told how completely a weight 


words, even in this, 


had been lifted from her mind. 
We were 


stove between us, 


standing, the 
when, with 
eyes bent upon her toasting 


Edith 


I was alarmed and 


boot, began = shaking 
strangely. 
enquired if she were shivet 
Ing. She raiseda pair of eyes 
bubbling over with laughter. 

‘I was thinking of how 
you went down that bank. It 
was too comical for anything. 
your feet 


over like, 


I could just see 
kicking over and 
and the valise 

AT 


shouted into the 


BATTERED HAT I STEPPED OFF. 


RAISING M\ 





aboard!’’ was 
door. I handed her up the steps. 
“ (Good-bye; perhaps you'll come and see me when you're in town?’ 
Then with head sideways and raised brows, ** Won't you?” 


“Thank you, I——” and, raising my battered hat, I stepped off the 


moving train. 


“Father, you went away from here, 

I know by this time you must have gone far, 
But if [ speak through your old ear 

You'll maybe hear me better where you are 
You cannot come and fetch me too, 
Chey all say not, 


I cried 


We) night, when they put me to bed, I'll go 


ind when they told me so 


but I'll come after you, 


I do not know how you got out 
Of your body —1 forget now how I 
G,ot in but I will hunt about 


Until I find the place where people die. 


And if I am a little long, 
Don’t think I’m playing like that day at noon 
[ kept you late—I’m very strony, 


I think that I can overtake you soon 


They interrupted him 


olemnly steppe a 


And bore hin off, and roune 
And it may be a whim, 
But | believe the dead man heard that ound 
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crowd of prospectors, co 
ithered at the tn hiny e of 
Straight as an arrow, alon the leve ¢ 
\ll eves Cl t ned on a | c ) T 
the it p ive. “Here the t 
SO€ to sudde vy draw tovethe ind a 
ey howed out darkly ~ iar thet 
e crowd drew back on either side, x s 
lwoa id a dead silence > WI ch was 
peculation as the race progressed ar 9 
bay's ahead! ** No, the roa 
Excitement ran high I 
evel best, and their half-naked Indian ) 
heir foreheads to contine the flying hair, ] 
drummed \ h their mo isined heels o ‘ 
Che yells of the spectators were re 
ipproa ed The roan, the ba ind the p 
others ere harc \ le in the dust t ta 
bay {1! Pinto !! Roan!! roan!!! Pin 
unto!!! Hooray! Yah! Whoop!! 
crossed the line a head to the good of the roa 
his shoulder. The yells were quadrupled, 
tired. Gray-headed old sinners hopped and 


waving their dirty buckskin tiles and chucklit 


It was a motley crowd. Chere rode or stall 


gorgeous In ye llow and red paint, with feat 


tacks to match. There, too, were the ‘cow 
head-geay and with their lower limbs encased 
Prospec tors, storeke¢ pers, pol ce, tou 


together. Of course there was a section of the 


evidence of reat and consuming joy ; the 
had lost on the event. Any demonstration on 
It was an ideal place for sport, the wh« 
table, while from either side the grassy slopes 
upper pi Lire land At the extreme end thre 
that seemed to carry with them a breath of the 
raigh i d tall, Uno the ows and 
vaters of the irer-fed 1 tow the 
| est, form LD t ’ ) ) 
he d int pr il ot ( Mast LOCKIE 
il all 
Race followed race n gl ks essiol 
proportions as the Inhabitants of tye lle 
ne over to join the festivitie 


At len th two riders drew out from opp 


eastward towards the little cluster of tents, 1 
hat formed the existing metropolis of that st 
f ] } és } 
country early in the * eizhtie 


Slowly their paths converged, but so o ) 


that neither noticed the other's presence t 


taneously they raised their eye 
* Hello, Fred 
* Hello, pard 
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Again they relapsed into silence, and giving rein to their bronchos sped 
through the sunlight toward the ramshackle collection of tents and houses. 
Chey clattered and jingled a-down the open lane between the improvised 
edifices, called by courtesy Main street, and pulled up before the log shanty in 
front of which was a red, white and blue board with the announcement that this 
was “ Poker Bill’s Tonsorial Palace.” Tying up their mounts, they entered. 

Within all was still; the tonsorial artist was evidently at the races, so the 
two friends sat them down in silence. 

“Frank, we're in a mighty slim sitooation,” remarked Fred at last 

‘You're right, 
pard.” 

‘Let's have a@ 
drink.” 


No objection 


being forthcom 
ng, Fred arose, 
slipped his hand 


along the board 
that ran beneath 
the joint of the 
roof with the 
walls, produced a 
black bottle and a 
cracked shaving 


from which 





\ pledged each 
other. The bottle 
was stealthily con- 
signed to its pre- 
tion and 


vious pos 


he two again sat 


* Pard,” said 
Fred, “you and | 
have pulled to- 
vether for many 
ons and have 
‘been busted, 
dead, stony, etern 
ally busted afore.” 


A grunt of 


1 he proceeded. 
u lose on these here races, Frank?’ 

‘Three hundred and twenty-seven dollars and two horses.”’ 

* Wall, that’s tough, old boy ; I lost more’n four hundred and my best pack 
Phat don't make things any better,” ventured Frank. 


A period of silence ensued. Suddenly Allan jumped to his feet with a 


*Got what? 


**Whatcher suppose ? 


Measles 


* Let ’er go ; I can stand it,” 


No, sirree. I've got a gilt-edged idee.” 





said Willis, with sudden interest. 
“The Widder Molony !” shouted Fred in triumph. 


‘What in blazes has she got to do with it?” enquired the cowboy lazily. 


“Got to do with it, you sway bac ked loonati ? 


She’s got the cash, she’s 


got the ( d the stock that ’ed give us a start for life. She ain’t never 
looked at a 1 since Lilly Molony died, three years ago, ’ceptin’ us. He 
and’s next ours, pard,” he added slowly. “I’m leavin’ for the mountains to-day, 
bus When I git back I'll marry that widder ; you'll live on our land ; I'll live 
th the widder, and we'll be right on top of the percession, you bet. Why, 
eve been her best friends, and I shouldn't be over surprised if she was 
wonde why in blazes I didn’t marry her afore this.” 
‘Whar do I come in, Freddy?” enquired Willis. ‘ Strikes me you want 
1c ¢ P 
Whatcher want 
‘Wouldn't it bea sight better if I married the widder myself? You're 
iwa yst of the time and I’m right to hand. I reckon she’d be a sight happier 
de of the question seemed to strike Allan as reasonable. 
somethin’ in them remarks of your’n, pard ; but durn my skin if | 
nder prefer doin’ the marryin’.” 
i exclaimed Will toh fee 





Allan’s black eyes gl 


‘Frank, old man,” he said quietly, ‘I hope the sun ’ll never rise on the 
it you and I quarrel, for when it does thar'll be a devil of a row. It 
ke we couldn’t agree on the widder business, don’t it?” 
ir, Freddie,” said Willis, somewhat appease 1. 
’O yO nd, pard, that we al had little difference of opinion as to 
1 of our bronchos could run two hunderd paces, with a turn, fastest?” 
I replied Wil ind I hold, Freddie, that my little Bay Charlie 
k over that course, and I bet-——or I would if I warn’t plumb bust 
that he 
“ Ul bet you the widder he can’t,” said Allan tersely. 
*T’ll go you,” shouted the rancher. “ When’ll we try ?”’ 
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“ HOW’LL WE RIDE, FRANK?” 





‘ 


“Wall,” said Allan, his face ablaze with excitement, 


‘as I meet Harry 
Cross and the rest of the boys at the Big Hill this very evenin’, I reckon we’d 
better try now.” 

No sooner was the thing settled than they mounted and made for the race 
track, 
sooner had it become known that Long Frank and Mad Allan were going 


The fun there was slightly on the wane when they arrived, but no 


to have a race, than interest was redoubled. Something was surely in the wind 


when these old partners undertook to compete one against the other. 
“ How'll we ride, Frank ?” 


“Whatcher 
say to bare sad- 
dles ?” 

Tats BR. 0. 
How about slips?” 

“No slips, sud- 
den death, pardie. 
Standin’ start at 
the line, one hun- 
derd paces to each 
peg, turn free of 
the peg and then 
back. Pegs must 
be standin’ when 
we cross the 
finish ; the cuss 
that knocks down 
his peg loses. Is 
that a fair deal?” 

SP nit €4 
square,” answered 
Allan. 

‘“* Shake, then,” 
said the cowboy. 


shoak 


hands, dismount- 


They 


ed, and discard- 
ing all superfluous 
clothing and _fix- 
tures, such as 
chapps, ropes, 
blankets, etc., laid 
them at either 
end of the starting line, about thirty feet apart. Each man then chose a 
judge to watch the finishing line and one to watch each peg. Those thus 
chosen stepped off one hundred paces and drove in their stakes ; then, stepping 
to one side, signaled that all was ready. The starter stood with revolver 


raised. It was a pretty sight. Up the space between the excited crowd they 
rode, trying to curb their spirited mounts, for well the fiery little brutes knew a 
tussle of speed and skill was at hand. 

Long Frank had discarded everything with the exception of his white 
shirt, neckerchief, trousers and boots; Mad Allan had done the same. Star 
looked fit and nervous and showed to good advantage as they came prancing 
and sidling towards the starting line ; the light saddle did not obscure the lithe 
proportions and the fine muscles moving under the sleek skin. Bay Charlie 
was almost hidden under the huge stock-saddle, but his round barrel, his broad 
chest, clean limbs, reined low, and easy gait, gave promise of a hard tussle for 
his more lightly burdened rival, 


Bang ! 


went the gun and they were off. The spectators had only time to 
realize that there was a rush, snort and a cloud of dust before the racers were 
nearly at the pegs. With a swift, graceful movement, of which none but a cow- 
horse is capable, they swung about simultaneously, seeming to ride over the 
turning post, so close was the movement. The horsemen flung the reins loose 
and leaned over the necks of their beasts with yells of encouragement. The 
crowd were breathless with excitement as, like a pair of thunderbolts, the 
bronchos, with distended nostrils and ears laid flat, tore up the earth in their 
mad excitement. A flash and it was over. 

“ All bets off! Dead heat! 


Allan and Willis rode back, amid the 


? yelled the judge. 
acclamations of the crowd, to hear 
the decision. 

“ How 1s it?” they queried with one breath. 

“Dead heat,” 


Poker Bill, the tonsorial artist. 


repeated the judge, who, by the way, was none other than 


* Hard luck, Freddie,” said the cowboy. 
“Damned hard luck,” replied Mad Allan | 
“ Suppose we'll have to run again.” 
Just at this juncture a series of shrieks from up the track drew atten- 

tion to the men 


at the stakes, 








RT il 


‘TUE VutL ta 2 


who were danc- ACE. 


ing a sort of 
can-can and 
waving their 


hats ina frenzy 
of excitement. 
With one = ac- 
mob 


scooted off in 


cord the 








~~ 
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the direction of the turning point. The cause of the demonstration was soon 
explained ; Willis’ stake was down, and a hoof mark close to it explained the 
cause. 
“Wall, Freddie, the widder’s yours,” said Frank, moving 
“She is !” said Allan. 


For a while they pressed on in silence, then the prospector spoke. 


away. 


“Old man,” he said, “I'll be away a mortal long time and 


3 
thar’s no sayin’ what may happen. Will you do me a favor ?”’ or 
' 


\ 





“Will a duck swim?” said the rancher. 


“Jist tell any rooster that happens to float about that widder 





of mine that he'd better look somewhars else for steady company, 
as she is already spoke for.” 

“T will, Freddie.” 

“An’ kinder see + -- -\. -!- -\- ' -|- 
that she don’t want 
for nothin’, old buy. Durn my socks if I ain’t feelin’ the cussedness of 
married life already. Ye'll do this, Prank, won't 4 

“Sure thing. I'll nurse her like a sister, pard, en see she’s 
delivered over in good shape when you come back.” 

This didn’t seem to altogether suit Allan, for he spoke up sharply: 
“ No monkeyin’ with the band wagon on your own hook, Frank.” 

The rancher’s face turned deep red and the lazy eves contracted in sudden 
anger. Hewas about to speak, when his partner turned and said: * Pardon, 
Frank, I was wrong ; shake. Good-bye, old man. 

“ Good-bye, Fred.” 

A clasp of the hand and they rode in opposite directions. Allan turned 
westward in the direction of the distant mountains, and Willis cantered slowly 
towards the town, cogitating deeply on his new duties as custodian of a young 
and pretty widow. ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ 

The Widow Molony’s ranch was an ideal spot. The buildings nestled on 
the south side of a high bluff that afforded protect‘on from the winter winds; 
and a running spring bubbled in the midst of the enclosure that surrounded 
the house. It was a long, low, log structure with a veranda in front, from which 
could be had a view of the river valley, with its clustering trees, grassy slopes 


and cut banks, while beyond the foothills rolled westward, billow upon billow, 


vrowing ever larger, and finally merged their ind lality in one grand haze of 





varying purples. Above all, in simple grandeur, rose abruptly the huge forms 


of the Eastern Rockies, their scarred and wooded sides mellowed by the 


distance into cloudlike beauty, the glaring whiteness of their snowy crests 
softened by the warm atmosphere into a very dream of tender light. 


The widow’s household consisted of herself, her child, her mother, Moll 


ihe half-breed servant, and Jefferson Persimmons Washington Smith, a nigger 





soy who looked after the stock, broke horses occasionally, and was a capital 
1and about the house and farm. She had a goodly bunch of stock on the range 
which were increasing in a satisfactory manner, and also a bank account at the 


trading post, the proportions of which made her a power in the land. Her late 


husband, Bill Molony, was a brute of the first water when on this planet, and 
his call to another sphere had been looked on with much satisfaction by those 
whose daily occupation called them within range of his obnoxious personality 

It was a warm September evening. The Widow Molony stood on the 
veranda holding her little one by the hand. She made an attractive picture 
with her five-feet-three of perfectly moulded humanity, her wavy black hair, her 
large dark eyes with their long lashes and clearly penciled 
brows, that showed with marked distinctness upon a skin, 


smooth, though dusky, through which the warm blood 





betrayed the glow of perfect health. Her child was fair, 
as her father had bee n, but had the big, dark « ves of he 
mother. In spite of the hard life and rough surroundings 


to which the 


+- -- =~ -\- <- a woman was inured, 
} ] j ] ' 


her love of all that was beautiful in nature, and liked to stand or 





looking at the far-off mountains change in ever varying beauty as the 
shadows of the big clouds chased each other up the great slopes and 


subdued for a moment the glitter from their ran 





Just now, however, her thoughts were not of the scenery, for he: 
pretty face was flushed and her eyes were fixed on a little ranch hous« 
nestled in the valley at a distance of about half a mile from her own. It wa 


not an interesting shanty ; it had no veranda or garden plot to recommend 





and yet the little widow's thoughts all centered there. “ Why,” she pondere: 
“did that strange Frank Willis pay her so much attention? He used not to 
Ever since that big, dark partner of his had gone prospecting she had beet 


the object of the most constant care on his part. Not a day had passed all 
that summer but he had ridden over on some pretext or other to see if he could 
be of any service. Then his strange behavior to such stray men as happenet 
to stop in. Why, he was as gruff and savage as a bear; they all seemed scared 
of him. Scared of Frank! (The widow laughed softly at the idea). He 

kindest friend she had ever known; no man had ever been so kind to 


before —that is, without making love.” Then she began to wonder 


not come to-day ; it was evening and he had never been so late before 
tiresome if he didn’t. come at all. From the way the red blood flushed 


through the clear skin, an unbiased onlooker m 





“tiresome ’”’ did not quite express what the widow meant. 


The sun sank in glory behind the western hills and the beautiful valley 
was bathed in cool shadows. Little Pet had toddled away lony avo, al 
air grew chill with the breath of the autumn evening, and still the widow ised 


alone. 

At length the clatter of horses’ hoofs aroused her, and she smiled as she 
heard the well known voice of Frank yelling to the darkey factotum 

“Hello, thar, Jeff!” 

“That you, Mistah Willis?” 

‘IT guess it must be, vou little pale face. How’s Moll, Jeff? 





THE WIDOW’S RANCH WAS AN IDEAL SPOT. Moma 
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of 
© Moll, M ih W What diver thinui Moll? I ain't no 
hicke 
id be ed never have been ‘llowed to live ‘mong niggers.” 
NI ith Willis; that’s ’nuff. Maybe 1 ain’t as white as 
) | no . 1 want yer to understand, ef [am dark complec- 
‘ it 
\ mM Is \ ssus in 
As Je s fet o \ ( rt a of a rep Wil neled up to the house 
¢ ai ¢ ( ed He iised his eves hey fell on the object of his 
¢ il or ¢ ¢ t Jet Ss discomfiture 
Eve Mrs. Mok 
Good evening, Mr. W 
| e Pet, who had come tumbl out the instant his voice had reached 
t xidled >the veranda edve and held o both hands. In a moment the 
‘ ed er hoisted her up and she, pulling his long mustache apart, 
( the custom kiss The widow looked at the pair and was silent ; 
ere nie c AW down in her heart that told her the handsome, kind 
) ed her child might some day be more than a friend. Her 
in’s had « ved the fact that Willis loved her, though she was at 
fa elie » that he himself did not realize it So she sivhed softly, did 
th e ) and prepared to wait. 
why doesn’t 00 cut oor ‘tache jueried Pet suddenly 
\\ 1 "said Willis. 
le tickles Pet when oo soe Don he kle, muvver?’ he added, 
: o the do 
To lety-eight perso of a hundred the remark would have 
( h and « rved. se ent utterly ; for sometimes even Masten 
( ) down | d let many ripe bachelor and spinster hearts 
ea plits his fat sides over a ludicrous situation. Not 
affect Wil The widow was inclined to give way to mirth 
f she looked up and saw the great, handsome gray eyes 





not for 











RK THE WIDOW, 


that her own heart crept into her gaze, and for one brief moment those two 


rough prairie folks read each the soul of the other as truly and clearly as 


] 
is. 


though their thoughts had found vent in wort 


“Get me a drink, let,” he said suddenly. It was the little tot’s delight to 
vet a “dwink for Fwank,” and she accordingly toddled off. 

“Mrs. Molony,” 
while, en I wish y 


“Never 


his look. 


1 said, standing facing her, “Ive known you a long 
] 1, standing f g | oi kn you long 
to sav whether you ever knowed me to do a mean thing.” 
she replied, and wondered at the pain which had crept into 


“Nor go back on a friend ?’ 


“ Never, Frank Willis. I don’t believe ye’r the sort of man that ever 
would ; leastways, | hope you ain't.” 
“You're right, marm; and may God forget me if I ever yo back on my 


word.” 


There was silence for a moment. 


“Mrs. Molony, mebbe you'll think me a fool ; mebbe you'll think I've done 


wrong comin’ here. I must out right off somewhars—en I mustn't come 


back.” 


The little woman raised a face so full of startled pain that his heart almost 


pit 


failed him, but he bravely held out his hand and said “ Good-bye.” 
“But why?” she asked in a hushed voice. 


‘Good-bye,” he repeated, as he took the small, plump hand in his own and 


bending low raised it to his lips. No cavalier could have bidden farewell with 


nobler grace than did this rough cow-puncher. His spurs clanked adown the 


path ; a rush of hoofs and he was gone. The widow sat gazing after him, 
1 
| 


ardly able to realize what it all meant, till she was aroused by a pull at her 
skirt and looking down saw little Pet’s fair face with eyes brimful of tears 
gazing up at her 

‘Fwank’s goed wisout sayin’ dood-bye to Pet!” she wailed, as her mother 
with a stifled sob pressed the sweet face to her own and whispered almost 
unconsciously, ‘ We're all alone again, darling.” 
down under the deep 


Willis rode wildly through the gathering darkness ; 


shadows of the trees by the river, then up the 
winding trail, over the terrace slopes, till he reached 


Boundless and 


the prairie, lying flat and gloomy. 
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cheerless, it struck a responsive chord in his soul. He turned Charlie’s head 
away from the valley and into the sombre hush of the wilderness. The cloud 
rack swirled low and chill over the dark expanse, the wailing yell of coyote was 
borne upon the breeze that moaned to the land the tale of the dying summer. 
Still the night deepened as he rode, and ghost-like patches of pale moonlight 
crept across the waste, glooming, growing ; then disappearing, only to leave a 
blackness more intense. On and on he spurred, cursing the day he had made 
that bet with Fred. Unwittingly he had treated the woman who had become as 
the very life of him as though she were a chattel, to be discarded or won on 
the turn of a race. She! Why, the man didn’t 
live who was good enough for her—himself last 
of all. Yet she loved him. He knew that. He 
would go away from her, for that was the only 
way to keep his word to his pard. 

He turned his horse’s head homeward and 
rode slowly. To reach his own shanty he must 
pass the widow’s house. The light shone brightly 
from the little parlor window across the dark trail 


he followed, and an overpowering desire to see te 
her once more swept over him. He dismounted, 

and creeping stealthily to the veranda looked in. 

rhe room was empty, but he waited, with his 

hungry eyes fixed upon the inner door. At last oe 
he was rewarded ; the widow entered and sat by 

the fire. She looked pale, and the big b! 

eyes seemed larger than ever. Again the door 

opened, and, set off by the dark background, = 


stood little Pet in her white nightdress, with the 
golden hair like a glory about her innocent face 
and her dark eyes shining. She pattered over to 


her mother and kneeling down clasped her little 


hands. The feeling stole over him that if he 
could hear that little prayer it would help some 
how. He drew close to the window and, kneeling 


in the blackness of the chilly night, listened with 


his head close to the pane. 


“ 


Now I lay me down to sleep,” came thi 


clear, sweet, little voice and continued till the end 
of the verse. Back through the long years, like 
an echo from dreamland, stole into his heart a 
memory of those words repeated by another child 
at its mother’s knee, and the child was himself. 

“God bless muvver an’ Granny an’ every THE WIDOW 
body, an’ Fwank, and make him come back to us ee 

He glanced up now ; the room and its occupants were strangely blurred ; 
the widow’s head Was be nt very low over het child. 

“For Christ’s sake. Amen 

* Amen,” echoed Frank as he stole back to his horse and rode through the 
darkness to his desolate shanty. 

He prepared his pack, made everything ready and lay down to rest. It 
was no use; his mind was busy with the present, and the upshot of all his 
arguments was that he was in the wrong. 

He had passed his word to his chum that he would not interfere or try to 
vain the affections of the widow, and his only honorable course was to go away 
and leave the coast clear. At length, worn out, he slept. 

When he awoke, the sun was high; he threw open the door and dressed 
hastily, for now that his mind was made up he longed to be off. A shadow fel 
athwart the patch of light on the floor. Then a tall tigure darkened the opening 

“Fred !’ 

“Frank !”’ 

Willis held out his hand ; Mad Allan did not take it, but drew back 

“Not yet, pard, “he said. 

Frank looked at him In amazement imma was about tO spr. uk, when he 
interrupted. 


“Do you remember a bet we had afore | went prospectin 


Did he remember it? Had it not cost him all that was worth having ? 
Ves he repli d. 

“T didn’t shake hands with yo ist now ; have you any idee why not? 
“Tam not sure ud W 





“Wall, I'll tell you; but first I want to know if I ever did anythin’ mean to 


you or went back on me word 
“You never have, Fred,” 
him. For one bref moment 
each other. 
“Wall, Frank, I’ve broke 
with,” said Allan in a humble 


“For God’s sake, whatch 


“Didn't 1 promise afore 


as long as you knowed me?” 
said Willis, as a mad desire for a fight crept over 


he wished that he and his old pard would kill 


my word now and [ ain't fit to be shook hands 
tone, 

er mean?” queried Willis in hopeless amazement 
> I went away that I'd marry the little Widder 
Molony and start fresh in business with you fer 
my pardner?” 


“Yes,” said Frank. 


“Wall, pard, [I meant it then, s‘help me 
Moses; but I was took sick up Kootenay wa 
en was took care of by some folks, en I — I 
He hesitated. 

“Vou what?” said Willis, wild with an 


defined hope. 


““T married one of the gals in the house and 
she is the finest wife on airtl I wouldn't give 
her for all the widders this side of hell, and if 


don’t like it, Frank Willis, damn yer eyes, come 


and fight it out.” 


But Frank didn’t want to fight just ther 
He held out his hand and ive | s old pa tnera 
grip like a vise. He could dly realize that hi 
strugele was over, that, instead of be 1 wan 
derer, owned by none, the ole heaven of a 
woman's love was his. he cloud was lifted fro: 
his mind, the sunshine seemed dazzling, 
was life itself, Through the open doorway | 
ear caught the jo 5 1 of the water 
the rt e of the fo e as t ephyvrs f ( 
ind darted in the a rf 
nature rejoiced in his 

Neither spoke for a fe moments el 
Allan said, “I’ve done the st could and 
apolerg red all oO a | t lad 

\pole W é ea 

excliall ed ( \ 

“What do I me \\ ‘ ’ 
I st stopped ove it t ( ; 

MOLON\ il Glee aati: his I 
( ed at not be ‘ e 
“ What did she Say: ” saspe 1 Krank in | 
“By thunder, old man, saddle up. Sh d how e€ 5 
both right off. I couldn't tell whether she i idl « 


With a heavy heart Willis saddled Charlie. He f ' 
shattered now indeed by his old chum’s frankn: 

Arrived at the widow’s they knocked, and enter t ) S 
there and proceeded at once to business 

“Ar. Allan tells me,” she said, “that 1 canno 
mnarry me.” Then she looke d hard at Will 

He was looking at her in such an appealing way that she ha 
to go any further, but let her eyes drop nervou Mad Allan | ed from one 
to the other and a light seemed to break upon his n | 

‘I reckon you folks can fix this deal up by yourselves,” he gasped 
vanished, closing the door behind him, He a st ran ove 
about to enter. The prospector seized him 1 throwing him down sat on ] 
velling, “If you try ter git in that door t 1 
head on ou.” 

‘No, | wouldn't,” he mu a mot f 
hard heads ‘ed be pretty nigh es 

So he sat on Jetf till the d ‘ 
Frank with Pet’s arms about his < 

“Fred, old pard, we have arrange é i 

“ How?” said Allan 

For a reply the big v-p ( W 


Molony 











SATURDAY NIGHTS CHRISTMAS 


'S DREAM; OF S 


WEEN midnight and morning, that eerie hour when, 
As Scripture says, “deep sleep fa’s doun upon men,” 
When the wild winds are a’ lockit up in their caves, 
And the ghosts 0’ the dead venture out o’ their graves, 
'o dauner aboot ’neath the bonny munshine, 


Or hang aroun’ places they likit lang syne. 


lhen, somehou or ither, I dreamed I was deid ; 

(suid kens what could put sic a thocht in my heid ! 

I was borne through the lift, and awa’ yont the mune, 
\nd a’ the wee stars that were rovin’ abune ; 
\nd ye may believe me without ony aith, 

It wasna a journey for ane scant o’ breath ; 

At last I was loutit richt doun at the gate 
Where holy St. Peter’s appointed to wait, 

But tied on my back was a burden o’ sin, 

So I thoucht I’d hae trouble ere I could get in; 
Chere were things on my conscience that heavily lay, 
Sic as dribblin’ and drinkin’ and waur things than they. 
\h, ye may believe me, I felt unco blate ! 

And coudna tak courage to rap at the gate ; 

So I crept in a corner to watch for a chance, 

When wha does I see, like a trooper advance, 

But Granny McNab! Faith, I trumm!’t wi’ fear. 

What the deevil, thinks I, brings the auld viper here ? 

| dootna she comes juist to clype upon me, 

\nd feth the auld bissum won't stick at a lee! 

I only could mutter, “ Guid, guide us frae skaith ! 

\ lost sowl am I if it’s left to her aith!” 

I keepit oot at her a’ sweatin 
And thankfu’ 


But up she comes boldly and 


wi’ fricht, 


o’ her sicht ; 


was I to be oot 
raps at the gate, 
And cries “ Open quickly, for I canna wait.” 
rhinks I to mysel, “ Lass, if they'll tak you in 


rhere’s hope for me yet wi’ my burden o’ sin.” 


rhen oot cam St. Peter, and there he did staun, 


rhe keys at his girdle, a swurd in his haun, 
And says (rather snelly), “ Wife, wha may ye be ?” 


When granny says mimly, “ Ye sharley ken me. 

I'm Mrs. McNab frae the East Neuk o’ Fife, 

Ye'll fin’ my name’s doun in the Lamb’s Book o’ Life ; 
I focht th 


Sae lead me inby 


guid fecht an’ the battle I’ve won, 
tae the Faither an’ Son. 

I claim the reward naething less than the croun, 
Wi the gems an’ the jewels a’ buskit aroun’ ; 
Upon His ain shouthers I laid a’ my sin, 

Sae staun here nae langer, but juist tak me in. 

1 can say a’ my questions, I've lines frae the Session, 
lor ne’er was I catch’d, sir, in ony transgression. 


I believed the haill book frae beginning tae en’ 


It's a’ richt wi’ me, saint, so juist tak me ben.” 


t} 


“Hoot, hoot !” the saint, and he seemed unco brief, 


quo 
We care na a bodle aboot your belief, 
But just let me hear o’ some guid ye hae dune, 


For it’s only by guid works ye'll ever get in !” 


The 
I’m tellin’ ye o’ the 
Che foremist 


\ pillar an’ prop o’ the auld Burgher kirk 


ud works | dune!” quo she. 


m as fast as I can. 


was I, man, in ev’ry guid work ; 


I ne’er could pit up wi the claver an’ clash 
O’ the Baptists an’ a’ the mere Methody trash ; 
Wr their wun an’ the water I haena a doot, 
If there licht amang them the il sune pit it oot 
\nd then w ew notions I ne’er could agree, 
I stuck tae the auld ones whate’er they micht be 
Jean Tamson 1 sted on common salvation, 
I ne'er could put up w mere botheration 
Jean yar to nae kirk an’ she tell’t me atweel ! 
sectat the Ww irk oO the deil.’ 

\} ranny !’ says she, ‘when we leave this auld frame 


unfettered maks aff for its hame, 


We'll never be asked to which kirk we did x0, 


Were we sprinkled or ploutit, ah, no, granny, no! 


It’s the lives we hae led, guid or ill we hae dune, 
That maks us or mars us wi them up abune. 
4 \ Hawk va 4 r rator ( isgow 


‘Hear tae the man! 


TUAL ARROGANCE REBUKED. 
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4 ao 
Af © ony pull wretch on life’s weartfu 


Aye greetin’ or braggin’ aboot her deid wean, 
She’s perfectly sure to His bosom it’s gane, 
And gatherin’ flowers ‘neath the bonny blue sky 
By the rivers o’ mercy that never rin dry. 


Noo, saint, did ye e’er hear sic havers as they? 
Should she be allowed tae lead young anes astray? 
They’re awfu’, the doctrines that she does advance ; 
She even thinks cut-throats may a’ hae a chance. 
She coudna catch me, for I threw in her mooth, 
‘An e’e for an e’e an’ a tooth for a tooth.’’ 


rhe saint shook his heid and said, ‘* Woman, begin 
And tell me at ance o’ some guid ye hae dune.” 


But still she continued, “ Od, am I no saying 
“Tween huntin 
And hauling 


\nd them wha unworthily drank o’ the cup, 


‘ down heresy, plotting and praying, 
the ne’er-do-well backsliders up, 


I had a big haunfu’ o’ work tae get through? 


s 


Oh, wha’s tae look after the licht limmers noo ?”’ 


“ Hoots, hoots !” 


\nd tell me 


at last o’ some guid ye hae dune.’ 


“Do 
When I in defence 0’ the Cutty St 
When I was reviled by the l'cht 
An’ bore the haill brunt o’ the parish my lane, 


And focht wi’ Auld I 


you mean to tell me, sir, I did nae guid 
vol stuid ? 


an’ profane 


iwkie, the warst o’ a’ men, 
Wha said ‘twas a farce frae beginning tae en’? 
}Oh, he’s an auld blackguard and has a vile tongue, 
/ His \ Is t fell on me hke strokes frae a’ rung ; 


He 1 ( on a’ a mere sham, 
Pell't me tae my face that I likit a dram, 


» faith o’ assurance 


hat I was a Jezebel past a’ endurance 
auld flannin mutch 


int fer a wutch ; 


in’ O! hoo he ca’d me a dirty auld drab, 
\d to the honorable house 0’ McNab! 
Cad NI Grundy ! Ouo he The 


auld rake ! 
ike.’ 
he has dune 


vhat 
Wha 


uld blasphemer in 


\ t hist said the saint; “wife, I’ve listen’d owre 
Chat ane ye ca’ Hawkie was hardly far wrang. 
Ye've come to the wrang place, my woman, I fear, 
Your kind o’ religion a bogus here. 
: ; 


> Ye ne’er were the woman to lighten the load 


road ; 
ve leev'd but a life 


, backbiting and strife ; 


On mony a tender affection ye trode, 


Tell’t mony a lee for the glor y oO God. 


Ye’ve weel earned your place in the great lowin heugh 
I'll no hear anither word, I’ve heard eneugh. 


lo a’ hone folk ye're a terrible fricht, 


So aff, ve auld bussum, and oot o' my sicht! 





Dumfoundered a moment the 
When p ) l at h ha ha 
\ pr like story! I you, sir, iys she, 
Phat daurs tae keep oot ic a woman as iit 
Ye were but a cowart, man, when ye were tried 
I'm thinkin’ the Maister I never denied. 
Ye cussin’ auld scunner! ye lcein’ auld lout 


\n’ ye’d be for keepin’ the like o’ me oot. 
Na, na! Mr 


Ill lay my 


Peter, craw ye na sa crouse ! 


complaint wi’ the heid o’ the hoose.” 
For mair o’ her clatter the saint didna wait, 
But in he slipt quickly and bolted the gate. 
And O! 
©’ baffled impidence, o’ shame and disgrace, 
I burst out a-lauc hin’, 


Which sti 


sic a picture was auld granny’s face, 


| fairly did scream, 


irtled me oot o’ my wonnerfu’ dream. 


ALEXANDER MCLACHLAN. 


1 
more t ‘ all 


over Scotland. 


quo the saint, “wife, for guidsake begin 


lang, 
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[M LANCEY was a railroad 
man and had passes over 


almost every railway in the West. He was an intimate friend of mine, 
and assuring me that no one knew him out there, he once— in violation of the 
cast-iron rules of all railroads—loaned me his “annual” when I undertook a 
journey to look after some of his business and my own, over a road which, for 
the sake of the story, we will call the K. L. & B. The first half of the journey 
was without incident, but within a couple of hundred miles of home a con- 
ductor with a big blonde mustache and a penetrating eye looked first at my 
pass and then at me in a way which made me uneasy. I hate to be made 
uneasy by a conductor, for I have traveled some and found it much more 
pleasant to make the conductor uneasy and myself comfortable. After writing 
down the number he handed back the pass and dropped into the seat opposite 
me with the remark, “ You don’t remember me, do you, Lancey?”’ 

“ Well, now, your face is familiar,” I exclaimed, with guilty alacrity ; “and 
if you'll give me just a minute I'll think of your name. Confound it, I know 
you just as well as I do my own brother! Danged queer, isn’t it, how we forget 
people’s names ?”’ 

He began to talk and ask questions, making it his business to avoid the 
discussion of abstract questions. This is not nice in a gentleman who invites 
himself into your seat. Moreover, a young lady had told me not long before 
that it was “not pretty” to become personal ; that, indeed, “form” demanded 
the discussion of things on totally impersonal grounds. | tried to run the 


conversation on general lines, but the conductor wouldn't have it. 


8 

“Don’t you remember the Sanderses out at Hanover Center?” enquired 
the ticket-puncher, with a slight lifting of his blonde mustache which suggested 
a grin hidden behind it. 

“Well, I should say I do. How are you, Sanders, old fellow?” I reached 
over and shook his hand, slapped him on the knee and leaned back and 
laughed heartily. I had forgotten him for a moment, so I said, but I was a 
poor off-hand liar, and a moment afterwards it struck me that maybe I overdid 
the recognition. 

“Great times we used to have out there, wan't they, Jim?” 

“Yes, those were the best times in my life. I guess those are the best 
days in everybody’s life, when we are young and haven't any responsibility or 
care and our hearts are unsullied and er How long is it now since you have 
been running on this road?” I enquired, anxious to change the subject and 
aware that my English, if nothing else, was getting mixed. I had never heard 
of Hanover Center and felt liable to make mistakes if we got talking about 
township geography. 

“ Let’s see,” answered Sanders ruminatively. “It must be fifteen years. I 
had just begun ‘brakin’’ when old Dad Wilson died. How long ago was that?” 

“ Well, it must be fully twelve or fourteen years anyway,” I answered. 
“Poor old dad was quite a character, wasn’t he?’’ I ventured, with a very 
bored look and a yawn as big as a wash-basin. 


> exclaimed the conductor. “ Well, I should say so! 


“ Character !’ Do you 
mind the time he broke your father’s nose in a fight over the line fence ?’ 

“Oh, I don’t think he broke his nose. I remember they did have a dispute 
of some sort. Been running the passenger train long?” I asked, with another 
frantic attempt to get away from Hanover Center. 


“Oh, yes, I have had this run for nine or ten years | guess. It was me, 


you know,” he continued, somewhat ungrammatically, “that telegraphed to 
cour father when your sister ran away with Bill Scott The old man was wild 
and didn’t know what had become of them. ‘That itself must be pretty near 
twelve years ago.” 

“Yes, just about that.” I shuddered Chis family history was becoming 
very difficult to handle. 

“Tt wasn’t true that Scott had a wife living, was it? All sorts of stort 


afloat at that time, you know 


leer experiences with 


I suppose you have q! 


“ No, not a word of truth in it. 
your passengers?” 
“Ves,” said he reflectively, “deuced queer,” and again his big thick blonde 
mustache was lifted in a way that I did not lke. I determined to write 
an article advocating a law or by-law, or a railway regulation of some sort 
forbidding employees of a transportation company forcing their society upon 
passenpers, 

“How did you get out of that marrying scrape with old Mam Snider and 
her daughter?’’ demanded Sanders as he sorted his tickets “She was a 
rey’lar snappin’ turtle, wasn’t she?” 


If there is one thing more than another that I pride myself upon it is my 
reputation. I may have been bad, but I have never been found out, and I 
dislike men who always classify me with themselves as a general all-round 
tough. Consequently it was easy for me to insist that this was a sore subject, 
which even at this late date I did not propose to discuss. I dwelt on the unfor 
tunate propensity of human nature to be uncharitable, hinted that my lite had 
been saddened by the miserable attempt to coerce me into the hateful marriage 
to which he referred, and finally begged him to re-open no more old sores, 
hinting that I might burst into tears or a rage if the public insisted on digging 
into the dead past. 

I turned my back on him and looked out of the window, hoping to impress 
him with my unspeakable grief 2nd desire to be left alone with it. At last 
I thought I had him squelched, but he continued sorting his tickets, leaving 


ho got on the train at the 


them in the seat with me when he went out to see w 
stations where we stopped. Trusting his official belongings in my Cure was a 
mark of confidence which I esteemed as being bestowed upon me as a fellow 
railroader, but I did not like it. I was tired of him. In fact, I hate reminiscent 
busy-bodies and avoid them if possible. They are sure to stumble on to one’s 
record or into one’s feelings, and I was not in a position, as the acting Jim 
Lancey, to be interviewed. The strain grew unendurable, and during the next 
absence of the conductor I asked the porter to make up my berth, though it 
was only eight o’clock. 

“Yes, sah,” he grinned ; “jess as soon as de boss takes dem pace-boa’ds 
away. Yeh see, I hain’t let tech ’em.” 

It must have been anywhere from fifty to five hundred miles from that 


th me all the w iv. 


station to the next, and the conductor sat and talked w 
though I told him I had a frightful sick-headache and was fretting myself to 
death about a sick friend in Kansas City whose symptoms | described as 
minutely as a doctor-book. 


5s 


“T took up a ticket a while ago from an old woman who reminded me for 





all the world of Aunt Julia Jones,” he went on. “ You mind her—out on the 
town line?) By gosh, she was more like her than you are like the Jim Lancey 


I used to know.” Again the nasty bushy mustache was lifted as if the owner 


of it were trying to take soup into his system without dripping the nsomime 


all over his vest. “* You remember Aunt Jule, don’t you?” 


I had lived long enough in the country to know that every familiar feminine 


character was known to the people as “Aunt,” but for the life of me I was 
unprepared to venture an opinion upon the particular variety of “aunt” in 
question. The crisis was on, however, and I had to meet it, so inwardly 
cursing Jim Lancey’s pass and his relatives, and Hanover Center and the “ town 


line,” and myself, I dashed into the thing again 


“Well, I should say I do remember Aunt Jule. Once when she was down 
at our place sewing and helping to make cider apple-sauce—you remember 
what a talker Aunt Jule was, never let her tongue stop a minute; people said 


5 


she kept on talking even in her sleep. Well, once when she was up at our 
house helping make cider apple ‘sass,’ as she « 
big dish of boil ng ¢ der, when she sl pped, down she went, the b ng stuff 


flying all over the porch! She was telling something about a s’prise party that 


came to her place six years before, when she tumbled down, and she only 





stopped to scream out: ‘ Scald myself—no I hain’ 
went about the marble-cake and two pumpkin-pies that Emmeline Wilson 
brought and got full of hayseeds out of the sl gl *» 1 thought I did that i 

pretty well, for I picked up the Wilson girl’s name from my tormentor’s talk 


about “old Dad,” who of course must have had some relatives. 





The conductor laughed immoderately at this story and insisted on taking 
me out to see the woman who looked like Aunt Jule. I said I was sleepy and 
didn’t care to bother, so he sat with me and asked questions, d ny 
self-defence, into further wild flights of untrutl I would have give 
for a ticket and a chance to punch his head, but there was no relief; I mus 
protect Jim Lancey’s pass, even if I had to break the re d anc rT e fate 


of Ananias and Sapphira, his wife. 


* | suppose you're married ?”’ looking up from his tickets interrogat 
I was married and proud of it, but f is a bache 
single at one desperate g lp. “Not yet, Sanders, not yet! St 9 
around! How 1s it with yourself 
He was through with his confounded tickets and rose up \ 
1 1 Vs } } “YN ! ] 
stre ng himself as he repiied : \ old 1 3 11 ed 
qaoupile the t Ly i | ) ) ) 5 
t ) i ) I l ad 
) r a ; 1€ \\ ims 1 l W i hte 
Felde 
oU he’s my wite ) I 5 ! 
Porte 
thats I'm ] oO \ ) La 
sat dow 1] d 
ot e, to e had oolm é ) r ] € 
ind he was 1 ‘ 
‘Say, ‘Jim,’ do 4 reme é ( ded aga fter ¢ 
ing the Jim say, < r ) ( Dad W 
Hanover Cet Cente 
i-was too sick to lauch. Myf < ‘swollen with blushes 
all I could do was to get mad | 
‘Say, ‘Jim,’ how did you get out of that s s\ crap here 
nearly took a fit—“*say, how did ye, with—1t th—that S Si Snider 
| was getting too | o he |e ) fo ind tl sked ‘ 
into the next car to see who it was looked so lke “Aunt Jule sla ver 
known you if it hadn't been for that passenge ( ind see Aur ile. 
She got on at Jefferson, where I took the train.” At last [ followed him into 
the next sleeper, and there in the smoking compartment was that infernal 


scoundrel, Jim Lancey, laughing himself sick. 
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HE hot Burmese sun was beating down upon the gleaming white walls 





of the Cutchers court-house) in Arracan’s beautiful capital one 
a oO \pril 
Gro of picturesquely robed natives were sitting about in 
ireless attitudes, watt for the arrival of the Judge Sahib and the opening 
of court. Dear to the heart of the native, be he Mussulman, Buddhist or 
H adoo, 1s litig ion. he court-house is his theater, and the Judge Sahib, 
ne p oners, and ( eacde he acto 
And on this hot April day a special treat was to be provided, for was not 
Boh Shwe oh Shwey, the man of myste1 twas even whispered that he 
had been a Dacoit Chief—to be tried for opium smuggling? And was it not 
Ramadine, the much respected head of the Hindoo community, who had 
to t t 0 ( i i wo | ri ot be there in the witness-box to stand 
e sharp e of Grafton Sahib’s questions—Grafton, who was Boh Shwey’s 
oO 
<7 three {”’ (the great master) exclaimed a Burman, rising and 
f loose his beautiful silken /comgv7, so that it fell and draped his sturdy 
> 
\ cloud of dust was swirling down the long avenue, arched over by the 
meeting limbs of huge banyan trees. At the turn a g#arry, drawn by a pair of 
wift-rushing ‘Pegu ponies, dashed out from its blanket-like center and 
p the approach to the court-house door. 
owing the a val of the dye, soon was heard the stentorian call of 
Y peon, “ Ramadine ! Ho-o, Ramadine! 
( t was opened d Ramiuac t 1 he first witness 
\nd all that sweltering day, Hugh Grafton, the young English advocate, 
fought fo $ t in fall ie Boh Shwey walkel forth a free 
he patriarchal, tall, dignified Ramadine had bowed his stately head 
n shame How the coal-biack face, with its clear-cut Aryan features, in its 
etting of silve hair and beard, flushed with angry fire when Grafton 
ide ve vefore, | had been cor ted in Rangoon of 
yvlingy and pe ! \ wonderful thing are the records—longer than any 
The tness swore that Ramadine had bribed him to put the opium in 
d ve ort was the dye imming up; and very fierce 
ear vray eye me as he discredited Ramadine’s evidence in scathing 
e's heart blazec venvef hate when at last he escaped from 
Phe Sahib e Shettar * (devils), he muttered. 
| to those things? Better for Boh Shwey that 
CHAPTE! I 
Graft ) ilow was down on the sea shore, where the restless 
‘ f for eve l ea ayainst the palm-fringed 
s, where the t iy from the monsoon breakers comes like the dew 
ed fi n Nept ne 1¢ d, to the tall, weird casarinas that srow neve 
nd t ( f 
Wea i fe ti vabel of lia Olce of that 
I 
i 
J 1 
5 Seti 
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day’s fierce fight, Grafton early retired to rest. “ Weirdly sweet my sea nymphs 
sing to-night,” he thought, as the soft, low music of the wind through the sway- 
ing casarinas stole in upon his drowsy ear. 

Louder now they are calling, “ Thakine! Thakine !” (master. Again he 
hears, “* Gratton Thakine!” Sureiy ‘tis not the wind. He is wide awake now 
and out of bed 

“Who is there?” he calls. 

* Mahmee, Thakine,” replies a soft, low voice. ‘ Boh Shwey sends for thee. 
O Thakine, he is dying 

‘IT will come, Mahmee,” he said, and dressing hastily he was soon follow 
ing his guide. 

When Grafton arrived at Boh Shwey’s bedside he found the civil surgeor 
there. 

“Poor fellow!” said the doctor, “he is dreadfully cut up and won't last 
more than a few hours. As you are here now, I will go.” 

“Who has done this, Boh Shwey? ” asked Grafton. 

“Ramadine’s éudmashes, Thakine. There were four of them: but Boh 
Shwey’s df left only two of them to tell their master what had happened.” 

“ Curse that fiend ” began Grafton, but Boh Shwey interrupted him 

“Too late, Thakine. Give me your hand. Will you accept a trust from 
ne—from Boh Shwey, who is dying?” 

Grafton nodded assent, and Boh Shwey’s face took on a look of relief. 

“Mahmee !” he called, and from the shadows of the dimly lighted room a 


young girl stepped forth. As Grafton turned to look at his late 


companion he was struck by the wondrous beauty the flickering 
lamp revealed. ¥ 

tS ae e Mahmee, Thakine. Will you take charge of her for 
Boh Shwey? Te She will not need your rupees, Thakine, for Boh 
Shwey will [7 '-#)]) make you both rich,” and he took from about his 
neck a small i £4) leather bag. “Open it, Thakine ;” and as Grafton 


did so he uttered an exclamation of surprise, for there, in the 


palm of his hand, ghnted and gleamed the most magnificent 





jewel he had 


‘ ye ever seen—a 
aS. Z io ruby, large as a 
Seabee . f 








bird’s egg and 
of the color of 
pigeon’s blood 
Even in that 
half light, half 
Vertu | gloom, the bril 


‘Sess yee liant flashes of 





a 


crimson smote upon his eyes until the room seemed bathed in blood. 
“For these two has Ramadine persecuted me,’ Boh Shwey continued, 
“ Mahmee and the ruby. With the ruby, Thakine, I give thee a paper from the 


. . ' . » . 
King at Ava. See, itis signed. It is the King’s writing that he has given to 


me this jewel, and keep it thou with the rub He handed to Grafton a small 
I t \ € h the rade at 
i t D ( I f Canadian N 
g f \ in | i I I ‘ pet t3 life, 
Mr. Fraser has always } i litera turr ne e of |} tories in the Detroit Free Press 


als. The portrait shows Mr. Fraser in the « posite ¢ f Centr India 
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oblong paper, not unlike a visiting-card, with its scrolled border and the 
imperial peacock in the corner. 

Grafton recognized this at once as the royal notepaper of King ‘| heebaw. 

“Once with this same King Boh Shwey was high in favor,’ he continued, 
“and then, because of others who wanted power, Boh Shwey was forced to flee 
and dwell in the jungle. ‘There were many others like me, and of these I soon 
became the Boh (chief), A price was on Boh Shwey’s head, but at this we 
laughed. And then one time the nats (spirits) that guard the woodlands and 
the trees delivered into Boh Shwey’s hand the queen of all the elephants ; of 
creamy whiteness was her skin. A thousand pardons could be had for such a 
prize, and thus, in exchange for this sacred beast, did Boh Shwey obtain pardon 
and this jewel from the King. In this packet, Thakine, is talk of Mahmee. 
When she is eighteen, when the water festival has passed twice again, you will 
open it. 

“Now write, Thakine, that Boh Shwey may sign: Of the ruby, half to 
Mahmee and half to Grafton Thakine.” Grafton tried to remonstrate with him 
but with no avail. ‘The ruby is two fortunes,’ he said; “one will be enough 
for Mahmee, and one you must take for looking after her.” 

So Grafton was forced to write it thus, and then Boh Shwey continued : 

“ And of Mahmee—to be in your hand as your own daughter ; and of the 
rupees, that Boh Shwey has, to be in your hands for use of Mahmee. Now 
Boh Shwey shall sign and Mah Ghley shall witness !” 

At Boh Shwey’s summons a small, shriveled-up old Burmese woinan, 
Mahmee’s nurse, appeared, and with trembling fingers scrawled her signature 
to the hastily drawn up document. 

“Come here, Mahmee,” said Boh Shwey, and he 
took her hand and placed it in that \ 
of Grafton. “* Buddha Godama has A \ { - "I =~ 


summoned Koh Shwey to another 


= a THE YOUNG ENGLISH ADVO( 
life. Grafton Thakine will be to you as Boh Shwey; you will obey him 
Now Boh Shwey will rest a little.” 

WI \Mahmee had crept back into the shadow again and the little oil dip 
had tl ed lower and lower, and the gloom in great fantastic forms crept out 
| | about the bed, poor dying Boh Shwey stretched out his almost life 
ess hand and, groping about, ca oht hold of Grafton’s, and wh pered im 

broken tones, “ Be kind to Mahmee, Thakine.” 

From outside the gray was creeping up the open bamboo work of the 
nd the fierce wrangle of the awakened crows proclaimed the advent of anothet 
da ) not for Boh Shwey. His spirit had passed away as he breathed the 


last injunction to Grafton, “ Be kind to Mahmee.” 


CHAPTER III. 


\t the end of a week Grafton had all Boh Shwey’s affairs straightened out. 


Che assistant magistrate’s wife, Mrs. Herbert, a sweet-faced woman, to 
whom everybody looked for sympathy when in trouble, beg ved Gratton to let 
her have Mahmee. * Poor Grafton !”’ she said. * | would lke to know what 
he is to do with a young girl on his hands ' 

Phen just as things were yoing “swimmingly,” as Grafton put it, he was 


cken down by one of those mysterious fever winds which come 1 
; ] r the salt se ind ' | » the air is supposed to 
open sea always trom Over the salt sea, mine you, where the air is supposed t 


© su pure—and thus it caught Grafton sitting on his veranda one evening, 


\TI 


doubling him up like a palsied opium-eater and sending him to bed witha 


raging headache and quenchless thirst. 


“Master sleeps at last. Praised be Allah!” remarked Boodha as he 
turned down the light and curled himself up on his mat on the veranda. 

A storm had sprung up, and the casarinas shricked and screamed as the 
storm demon clutched at their throats and bore them earthward. Back and 
forth they swayed in the fierce strugyle, and even the bungalow, on its mai 


iron-wood posts, seemed to shiver and tremble at the monsoon’s fierce 1 

But surely something more than the storm noise had wakened Graft 
from that fevered sleep. 

With a start he sat bolt-upright in bed, his head swimming, but full of the 


knowledge that some evil presence had cast its shadow over | 


his hand searched beside his pillow for the box containing the ruby and paper 
It was gone ! 


With a bound he was out on the floor now, and out on to the wardéir there. 


where the rain was beating down through the swaying trees. As well look for 
the last foam-crested breaker that had sent its phosphorescent gleam alony the 
sands yonder, as look for the stealthy thief who had vanished into the darkened 


gloom of that wet night. 

Wildly he called to the servants, “ Chor fat’ (a thief ha en here. | 
have been robbed!” and then the fever fiend stret« 
the servants, as they came running, found 


him lying there helpless on the wet ground. 









“ The fever has turned his head around,” 
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CHAPTER IV 
Under the refining influences of a tured home a e be t 
Mahmee was developing a glorious womanhood 
Her extraordinary beauty and sweet dispositio iltracte 
she became a general favorite 
lo her the months had flown swiftly enough in her hay home Her 


eighteenth birthday had come and gone, but as the papers were stolen it was 
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pass eee 


THE GREAT GATE 


( fton began to almost wish that they might never 
ev ey 1 t remove from his charge the 
( é ed to ] 

() Ly lon « p to Grafton’s bungalow in his high, red-wheeled 
Grafton, we have gotten that stolen property of 
( . A lot of stuff has been found which answers the 

ooks as having been stolen from you.” 
, ( 1 enquired Grafton eagerly, as he came out on 


e la ere playing under a big banyan tree down by 
er, when they noticed that the 
wen freshly dug up. Like the 
tle devils that they are, they, too, 
. a: 

, and unearthed a jam-tin 
a tumbler, and in that were the 
You had better come down and prove 


and take them away.” 





Grafton climbed into the dog-cart 
ie Channa with Gordon. 

1 are,’ said Gordon a moment 
are your traps, I think,” as he tossed 
he art les that ] id been found. 


Grafton vrabbed up the little 


I 
1} had contained the ruby. A 
hot through his frame as he 

i Lp beneath his trembling 

‘rly he tore open the cover, and 

to the hollow of his hand a gleam 

God!” he gasped, and sank into 

ta ( the jewel 

e ruby! ried Gordon 

no! A housand times no! 
bed Grafton *A cheat! a 
It not the ruby! A base spenile 
uted. Who has done this 
he gazed wildly about at the 
faces surrounding him. 

lon shifted uneasily; strange 
doubts be in to creep into 
his mind, for he remembered 
quet ories that had been 


whispered about of Grafton’s 
delusions when he had fever. 


But there the hated thing 


MAH MEE, 
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lay. A bastard ruby! a spenile! not his priceless gem, but a thing of little 


worth. 

“ Abdul was liberated a few days ago,” said Gordon ; “he it who ha 
been digging there before the boys, looking at his treasure. nd him and pay 
him well, and with this clue and his help you may recover your jewel.” 

bdul having served his time and having nothing to fear, was easily found 


in the native bazaar. It was only when Grafton showed him the spenile anc 


} 1 1 


explained to him what it really was, that he knew that he had been deceive 


“Allah!” he exclaimed, “that dog of a Hindoo, Ramadine, whose fathe: 
was begotten of S/effan and a buffalo, has done this.” 

In a perfect frenzy of rage he swore by the beard of the prophet to have 
Ramadine’s life. 

It was as Grafton had suspected. Ramadine had planned the robbery and 
had pretended to allow Abdul to keep the ruby in trust for them, but had 
juggled the spenile into its place, so much like the ruby that it had deceived 
Abdul. 

Won by the promise of a liberal gift if the ruby were recovered, and h 
desire for revenge on Ramadine, Abdul eagerly joined Grafton | nde 
taking to run him to earth. 

Ramadine had left Akyab and gone to India, and the danger was that he 
had d sposed of the jewel. 


Then began a long, stern chase. 





Iwas easy tracing him to Calcutta, and from there to Delhi, the jewel mart 
of India. Grafton felt that the only hope that Ramadine still retained the 
jewel was, that, being a cool, determined, grasping man, he would not part with 
it under its proper value. 

Then, by the merest accident, he heard of him at Simla; he had there 
offered the 1 wel to Mr. | icob, the yreat curlo and jewel merchant but there 
the clue ended. Ramadine might have been murdered—perhaps had been, for 
all the trace there was of him. 

Disheartened at last, he gave up the search and returned to Calcutta on 


his way home. 

During the three days’ wait there for his steamer, he found himself dinin 
out one night at a friend’s house, and seated next him was Mr. Orr, the head ot 
the wealthy Madras jewelry tirm of that name. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Mr. Orr, “very funny that you should be com 
plaining of having been on a wild goose chase, for I have just come off on 
myself—never even saw the geese either. I got wind of a great ruby that wa 
for sale down at Colombo, and, as I am always on for anything like that, | went 
down to try to secure it. But there seems to have been some sort of mystery 
in connection with it, and as I only do business in a straightforward way, I 
could not be bothered with their humbugying and came away.’ 

“Did you hear the name of the man who had it for sale?” asked Grafton. 

“Ves, they called him Ramia, or Ramadine, | believe.” 


Scarcely able to suppress the excitement which had taken possession of 





him, Grafton turned to his companion and said, 
“T want you to do me a great favor. That ruby 
was stolen from me in Burmah. Will you help 
me recover it? Then he related the circum 
stances of the case, and when he had finished 
Orr readi y promised his assistance. 

“T will give you letters of introduction to the 
big native jewelers at Colombo, and you shall go 
as my agent. With plenty of time to wait, there 


will be no jewel in all Ceylon you cannot see. 


VIEW OF 


The rest you must do yourself. But one word 
of advice: obtain the jewel first, then vo to the police ; do not go to the 


police first.” 


CHAPTER V. 





ae 
Nobody would have recognized the dark, bearded man who presented the 


letters of credential from Mr. Orr to Mohammed Bux, jewel merchant, it 





latte.’s shop in the Grand Oriental Hotel, Colombo, as our friend Grafton ; but 


he it was, and his disguise was very effectual. 


“Ah! you have come to buy the great ruby, Sahib?” queried Mohammed 


“Ves; when can I see the jewel?” 

‘I will arrange for to-morrow night, Sahib. I will be your guide ; but you 
must go alone, for Ramadine will not show the jewel to many 

“T will go alone,” replied Grafton. “ That is, I will only take my servant 
with me. 


Huzoor, Sahib, the protector of the poor will not forget his servant's 


dustver, My commission, Sahib, when you buy the ruby,” Mohammed said, as 





he salaame d low. 

Now, Abdul,” said Grafton the next evening as he strapped on a heavy 
revolver, “we are voing to see Ramadine and the ruby. Once in my hands it 
shall remain there. We shall probably have to tight for it. If we win you get 


your thousand rupees ; if not 


\llah knows,” concluded Abdul; “it is my kismet. [ shall meet Rama 
dine,’ and his black eyes gleamed viciousl 
In company with Mohammed Bux they picked their way through the 
narrow, crooked streets, between the low mud walls of the native h 


*T have brought my servant as a witness to the bargain,” Grafton ex 





plained as they walked along. 

Phis is the place, Sahib,” said Mohammed, as he rapped on a door let 

into al h wall 

There Was the clack ! clack ! ot sande ed feet, . o erulo s “Who's 
there ? 1 Tam ind then the doot ts Ope l and th tound themselves in 
a large open court-yard, on the farther side of which stood a square white 
washed house, 1 more pretentious than the 1 hbo ] d 

The man » had let them in conducted them » seats tlarge square 
chai € \ , opened off the veranda 

* Ramadine will be here in a moment,” he said, and d ippe ired 

\bdul remained on the veranda, carefull keeping his face in shadow. 

C,00d eve iv, I . l t Tal il ir y e tat G fto 5 € 0 ind look 
ny around he iv Ramadine’s evil face smiling do it | ‘You have come 
to p enase m il hle a | ) eh Is it SO, Mo ! 

Ve Ve spluttered the fat old jewel me i t entleman comes 
fre eatest of all buyers, Orr Sahib, and when he sees your ruby he will 
{ vith it 

It will take many rupees, Sahib, to buy my peerl beauty,” said Rama 

ne, he produced a silver box from the folds of his flowing robe ; “m iny 

of rupee he co ed, as he bean to « 1 the box. “A dog of a 
Mu man in Delhi offered me two ind I rte 1 d sed him 

tore Aal Two ¢ / 1 da ’ i : | 1 would 


ics ifto1 “vou 





ive had that stone 
THE MARKET-PLACI a vood \ e, Kama 


aine, and I have 





missed it very much,” and, taking off his beard, he stood like a statue before 
Ramadine’s horritied gaz Grafton, the rightful owner of the ruby 

With a shriek of demomiac rage Ramadine flashed a long lance-like 
from h 5 ha m-band (belt ul dl h ll ed h m elf at Gratton So fier 
unexpected was the assault that he would assuredly have been cut down before 
he could draw his revolver, but just then there was a rush of a body in white, 
a glint of steel in the bright light, and Grafton felt himself thrust to one side 
as the falling body of Ramadine came hurtling past | » close sé the hot 





COLOMBO. 








lite-blood splashed his cheek. It was Abdul who had driven the harp knife 
home, and it was Abdul's voice that recalled him to 1 senses 

“Quick, Sahib, the gaie !” 

Outside a wild babel of voices was shouting, “ Jer.” were! Strike 
strike!) and Ramadine’s retainers were thronging the ver here is 
short, sharp fight, in which Grafton clubbed his way through them with the butt 
of his heavy revolver, and Abdul fought with the long Afgha had 
driven home in Ramadine’s body 

Che rate, hinges and all, went before their 1 rus t iinie langing 
down in the middle of the street 

Once clear of the mob, Grafton lost ) 
thanna and reporting the matter to the superintendent, kno y we 
natives got there first witha garbled a i ¢ 

\n investigation took place 1 da \ c e be t 
finding of Ramadine still alive and his removal to the hospital, 
he was voing to die, he confessed to the robbe of 
had destroyed the pape rs tor fe ir of the I lead - to | sd 

On Grafton’s return to Akyab he at once completed ts for the 
a sposal of the jewel through Mr. Orr, not ca tO . 

Ramadine did not di Ile had told the truth al t the 
ie had destroyed them ; but not 1 t 





I an 
‘ e s of 
some hundreds of them in cold blood, Boh S ed 1 
kindness from Co el Esmond. ¢ A Atal P pivatiit 
protect d her t til | s dea 

Che mystery of her birth tl ea p vie ite 
of her own neart and the pleadings of | Dassio ( 

Sweet was the so of the b 2 2 | when 
Hugh and his charm bride dro from the | g 
among the tamarind and peepul trees, up between t f whisy ; 
casarinas, to his bungalow one bright May 1 

Boh Shwey was right Che ruby was eno for ith 
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towns which glory in fine youre to come quick or one of ‘em Tl get killed,” and Jake bolted through © : 
uuildings put up thirty years ago Such of its glorics as are not of door and bac’. to the fieht 
WY the present and most of them are not ire of the future. Hendershott wh pped ott his oat, hi eves Gancinyg Ww h exe tement. —7 
All those ] ihe Institutions and Hnprovements m¢ dental to a FUueSS Ill have to do some pun hing this time, he ud, thrown 4 his vest into 
town may be d to figure in the anticipation of the citizens rather than in then a cornet These are two of the toughe | d he pulled off 
tax bills, anc refore are e happ ] h « en has some tle private his collar and tic No one else w ! 1 his braces 
nterest in the ven il sum of ant 1pauo Or instan I have succeeded in ind “| them around | Walst “IT knew Id have to sho tl e fellows a 
purchasi e lot where the town hall must of a moral certainty le built, when thing or two some diay.” and he sprang throug] the dow On the sidewalk 
the time for a town hall shall arrive. Ochers have hopes and holdings similat he turned suddenly a’ d collided violently with me as [ followed “ Say, Doc., 
to mine, yet no one infringes upon the pet purpose of his neighbor. ‘The future you stay right here,” he ordered. “ Don’t you get mixed up in this at 
s large enough for us all, for our town is situated in the new country of north Ile vave this more as a command than a sugyestion and raced off down 
eastern Ontario, where vast towns must yet flourish. th road, leavi my mk standing there Phe whole tl ny struck me with amaze 

Our vill is b u wriculture and the lumber trade. Most of ou ment. Hendershott was by no means a big man, only tive feet eight inches in 
people farm in the summer and go lumbering in the eternal woods in winter. height, and weighing not more than one hut fifty pounds, I should 
We are thirty miles from a railway; our streets are graded with sawdust say. Yet he seemed to be rushing into a rough-and-tumble tight with two of 
from the mills. We would be utterly at peace, it often seems, but for the fact the worst characters in the neighborhood, men \ he had said | elf 
hat here, as elsewhere, ( weeting and the hotel bar are at it hammet the crowd would not venture to interfere. Not only that, but he had been sent 
ind tongs in that ubiquitous strife of theirs in which only flesh wounds are for, as though his coming would accomplish somethin It occurred to me in 
exch et one rea hes its iX in revival mectings, the other in a flash that he must be the villave constable. Ot course it was plain a day 

drunken riots. I may dismiss myself, save as a narrator, with the remark that There was such an exagyerated respect for officers of law in simple communi 
im the 1 lave doctor, havi y run away ott here into the newest cornet! of ties that the mere si! ‘ht of the constable would Pp t an end to the fivht. St ll, 
Ontario to escape the stifling proximity of that endless stream of doctors who he had stripped as though relying upon his prowess and upon nothing else It 

are ground out by monster machinery at the capital of the province. was perplexing. 

A few evenings after my arrival I was glad to comply with a request to It takes some time to write down or read the reflections that will gallop 
come up and see Mr. Hendershott, the auctioneer, insurance agent and issuer through a man’s mind in a few seconds. It must not be supposed that | stood 
of marriage licenses, at his office, for I had taken a fancy to the man on first long where my companion had left me. Even the godliest of men will run 
seeing him. I found him tilted back on a he Is on his desk, towards a fight, and tender women will crowd around one, and though they 
moking dreamily at a large wooden pipe. may weep and take hysterics they w Il conti ve to catch glimpses of the combat 

‘How do, doctor? Sit down—sit down. Make yourself right at home, between spasms. It is an emotion of our ancient barbarism never quite 

( 1 in here any time. I'll always be glad to see you and give you any eradicated. 
nte you may need. How does the town strike you, anyhow ?” The hotel was not more than one hundred yards from the auctioneer’s 
Not having moved about much, I had little to say on this point. office, and before Hendershott had bounded up the steps and disappeared 
Rather rough at first. That's the way itll strike you, but you'll soon like within the door, I had started after him at full speed. Hloarse yells arose from 
he pla e and the people. Phe sawd ton the streets will seem Stranye to you the tavern, and another sort of 

t wh le, and ] Want to apollo e ht here for our sidew t ks Before nose, as tho h whole l 

other ear we ll have “en fixed We're ra ny a subse. ption now, In the terior were being pulled dow } 
eantime someone s ure to break a le ol i loose board, and that’ll be good by viant hands, but 
to ide. eh, doctor nearer, the uproar ) 
Profe ymnal dignity require { that | hou discourage tl ort of thing, ibate, until, a s 1 
ind, to perce ¢ he cl ( rye the steps, it had moditied into a 
Well, Doc., I sent for you because | t t feelin [ should and score of voices all talking at 
‘) e mea bottle of something If ( ta octor [ds take ome once The hallway between the 
( ) e | e | q tO ) ere bar-room ind the la e sittin 
rw me, oO! I et ] e bra ryie hin of hat room l crowded full of exc ted 
rt } | ri ) for men, crushing and crowding to 

It only too « / his de " 0 e mea le business b wards the bar, all talking and 
va f encouraveme b I pretende 1 etrate his nero cle n none listening the names, 
i e out a pre ) mn and Id h , | ( ( p up i bo that would * Collin . ** Brown,” * Tender- 
et i { Then I ed a 1 to { i ] Cc yp onality was shott jumbled in all their re- 

ttra d who see d desir f be ( marks Throwing myself into 

He expla to 1 thie ) ot i¢ l and ertain the crush I had forced my Waly 
1a t ( I etl t vhen sudde ( hear i ain almost to the door po t. whon 

h id ) ( the Office H t ibled a wr the de- from the inside a bis fellow, 

t p you elf against the off tool uilit the wearing long boot pants belt 

i mec by € befe e he a open and Woo len shirt, ca cl Wwiny 
Pete, come quick ! Chere if t over at the hotel through us as thouch we were 

It was Jake, the hostler, and he stopped short on seeing me, for my advent men of straw. He had great 
had made quite a sensation in the village. My companion jumped to his feet shoulders, was over six feet in 
on hearing the message height and well made. His face 

I} the d t's all right, Jal Who’s fight was cut in several places, one 


‘Brown and Jack Collins—they ve locked horns at last The boss says A TYPE. eye was swollen, while the sweat 
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of exhaustion and the blood from his bruises saturated his head and hands and 

shoulders. When he had crushed half-way through those of us who were 

wedged about the door, he turned quickly around and shaking his great arm 

over our heads—I do not believe he saw one of us in his concentrated anger 
he called out 

“Don't you go too far, Hendershott! You'd better learn to keep your 
nose out of things, or, science or no science, I'll break your d d neck.” 

So saying he turned down the hall and entered the wash-room, followed by 
several of his partizans. This, | learned, was Collins. 

And now I could see Hendershott. He stood in the center of the floor 
with a clear space all around him and every eye upon him, As I first caught 
sight of his bristling figure standing there, he grasped his trousers by the waist- 
band and gave them a hitch. His white sleeves were rolled up above his 


elbows, and he called out an answer to Collins, who had not waited to hear it 


“All right, Collins. That’s all right, but while you're breaking my neck I'll 
not be sitting in a rocking-chair with my arms folded. The crowd cheered 
and laughed at this retort. 

* And look here, Brown,” he went on, turning towards a corner of the room 


where the other combatant was having his wounds looked after by a group of 


friends. Some of these stood aside and I could see the man’s face. He looked 


up with a scowl, sa y nothing, for he was still panting from his excessive 
exertions. ‘“ Lo-k here, 


Brown, I don’t want you 
to think that I am try- 
ing to pla the bully, 


and ] don't want Collin 


to think it ether. I 
don't want to petintoa 
fisht— there isn’t a man 





here who ever saw me 


look for a tight. Leshe 
sent for me, because he 
won't have fighting in 
this tavern ist fall I 





had to stop you tellow 
once before, and when I 


jumped into 





one o e face ind I 
1 you I came as neat 
putting you to sleep as 
I eve ca 1 1\ life 
to dropp nya im with 
out a ao 
You'd er steer 
clear of tha m5 
tip to yo Pete 
Brown p ke from the 
yotte : GF ] ~ deep 
throa 
at I richt 
I won erfere with 
y unle I ive to 
) f I have to £1] 
ke as 1a job of 
t I know how 
I cain hel iny 
Weal 1 the WH hip 
that a t i a 
(; ut S t! what 
do ( i \ int to talk 
vht fo Yo in lick 
ind ( can lick 
ut! I’m ( d, but 
I don’t go aro rack 
ny people's jaw t CON MACPHERSON FELL INSE! 
beca ( | I 
do e ot ada ] 1 | 1 1 ( I I ind left whe one ot 
these fig! i 
Wi don I te ve d the b fellow, pushin 
forward ( i e he w ( t ‘ ‘ nce ¢ he po ll 
take a t be e I'll ] i ( ! ) i There wa i cle ded 
cCnsat ] TO frien ( ( | l ind | reveal p ed I 
bacl Lona I adidt 1 I a e 1 a are dh wut 
Ve | t t | la | i t himselt he r irke¢ 
juietly to Loa factio Peg 1 oO Imp on me ou'd bette: 
urt eal he eve cle ( k ed rself o with Jack Co 
I} cle hted all but the 1K ite bodyguard of B own, and they heard 
it in | is they walked « tw ht I hau NOT l aw that Hendershott 
is Maste of the wo! il hat eve one about the place id tted his 
l ter 
\n 1 rlater I it wit tent trien ottice once more \ dozen 
villa L have ‘ oO or ¢ hero, b he exe ed himself 
Say he had p ite b ne to « th the docto business which 
the httle racket had inte ted 


Phe quiet, almost awkward auctioneer of the earlier evening was a different 





man now. His eyes yet retained the excitement of conflict, and he talked self- 
confidentiy. He opened a large drawer and showed me a lot of sporting 
papers, and a scrap-book in which were pasted newspaper accounts of all the 


gilistic encounters of any consequence for years. He was ready to talk the 





night away on a subject that would not have interested me for a moment but 
for the exciting experience of the evening. He showed me exactly how he 
would have acted had the two bullies refused to cease at his command. He 
would have hit Brown on the point of the chin and put him to sleep ; and then 
he would have jumped back, sized up Collins, induced him to make a rush, 
whereupon he would have ducked under his arm, swung around and landed a 
pivot blow on the big fellow’s neck. I remarked that they were very powerful 
men and might get a clinch on him, in which case their excessive strength 


would give them the advantage. 


if My dear Doc., I see you are not scietr ed All they have is brute 
strength I will give a medal to the man who can clinch me when I am 


hitting at him for keeps.” 


I remember as I went to my rooms I felt hat my new friend's theories 


had not been put to the test, but it must be recalled that | had only known him 
for three days at that time. That night, too, I was haunted by an idea that 


as we entered Hendershott’s office I had seen a face appear suddenly at the 


window and as suddenly disappear. 1 feared that it meant peril for the peace- 


maker, but decided not 
ve —— Oo PTT — “2 eae 
to speak of it, for 








midity ecomes a 

man. 
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that way when I don’t want to punish him too much.” 
his feat cont ed rumor into fact. The big fellow whom he had “laid man. You're different from the rest of them. Think of me. Think of what I 


=e 
awe 
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* Don’t get alarmed. He'll come round in a minute. I always hit my man “Oh, doctor, don’t tell me that,’ she cried, and there was a beseechment 


in her hard, homely face that stirred me. “ Don’t you tell me that. You area 




















none blow was the hero of a hundred battles, and he left the neighbor suffer when I see him called for and see him rush out whenever those great 

1 at once. ete had to tell about former combats in which he had figured. brutes go mad and try to kill each other. I have seen him, I don’t know how 

suld not be in d to talk save after those occasions upon which he had many times, throw himself in between them, and they will kill him yet. It is 
ted as peacemaker, but when he had the fit on him he would talk all night sure to happen. Ile can’t always escape as he has done.” 

g his loquacity for some time after. “Now, Mrs. Hendershott, you are allowing your nerves to get unstrung. 
he intlue of the: was wholly for good. If he saw a couple of boys Pete can take pretty good care of himself. There is not a tough of them all 
xv he would stop them, elbowing roughly through the crowd of unworthy that will not slink away from him, and if they don’t they'll wish they had.” 

kers and bidding all begone at once. There was no parleying with him * But I don't want him to fight or go neara fight. I don’t want anyone to 
hatime. Every flash of his eye held a threat which all knew his ability get killed. It is a disgrace to a Christian land. But, doctor, you don’t know 
»] npt exe n. Some sought to benefit by his proficiency in the the worst. Jack Collins has come into the village with his crowd and has 

art, but he emphatically declined to give instructions. He declined given out that he is going to fight with Peter.” 
Se ( not hit easy, and because of a certain event in his history of She spoke of this as a crushing horror, perilous for Peter. I reflected that 
however, he withheld particulars. Men said that he had once killed a unless I was mistaken in the gentle Peter for whom she was so solicitous, I 
In asp b ind could tell an interesting experience if he cared to would be practicing surgery upon the aforesaid Collins ere the day was done. 

t the 1 this was often hinted at to him he would say nothing, either But I sought to comfort the woman. 

or denial, and with his clear eyes looking into yours he was not * Don't you believe it, Mrs. Hendershott. Collins will back out of the 

y que n. You felt instinctively that he had a history. contract as he has done several times before.” 

Irs. Hendershott, too, I learned to csteem, a tall, thin woman, extremely “He won't. I know he won't. A lot of rowdies are urging him on. I 
She was very rest d and seemed to care for no person but her have foreseen this day for a long time, and oh, doctor, if you are a friend of 
1 children. Attempts to draw her into the chaste, Belgravian Peter’s and mine, hitch up your cart and drive him out into the township some- 
rf e place had lony since been abandoned as useless. Her oddities where. Do it at once, before he hears about Collins. I couldn’t ask this of 
vas odd—seemed to add to the mystery that clung about Pete, and it anyone but you.’ 
( if e having killed a man in a sparring contest was “Then he doesn't know that Collins is looking for him?” 
yt true in view of her evident brooding over something and the way she “No, I'm sure he doesn’t He is in his office. But everybody is talking 
vhenever she knew that her h ind was about to use his science upon about it, and once he hears what Collins is saying he will refuse to go with you. 
On1 set days, when one or more battles occurred as surely as See him, quick then, doctor, and make him go.” 
hey were fixed certaintics, Mrs. Hendershott was in extreme agitation. Spurred by her entreaties I got out my rig and drove up to the auctioneer’s 
Pi l <« e her to ily to the street, and when her husband office, and told him that I wanted to go back to see the wood-« hopper whose 
es of combat she would try to interrupt him. He would foot I had dressed in the morning, and asked him to come along. 
er. \ her follewing to the corner, where she would “ Now, say, Doc., that’s awkward ; but I really can’t go. I've got a little 
g the veranda post of a store, her eyes cast down and her hands business on hand. I'll tell you what I'll do, though—you wait until four o’clock 
y together. It was said that she had once witnessed a fatal and I'll be free the 
from Pete combativeness and feared another such scene. But his I expres ed a fear that my patient micht develop lock-jaw unless seen to, 
Strat] nnon v supreme, and peace came at his command. Then and urged him to come. 
mob surged around him, shaking his hand, she would hurry “No, I can't. I’m sorry you’ve got to go, for I expect you'll be needed 
on of her home, speaking to no one. here. You know Collins? The fool is drinking down at the tavern and says 
he’s going to give me a trouncing. It’s time that fellow was disciplined. I 
knew it would come to this some time, and pe rhaps it would have been better if 
it had happened a long while sooner. But Ill make such a job of this that 
CHAPTER HI these rowdies will quit coming to Strathgannon to do their fighting. I’ve made 
» No fair in Strathgannon is the biggest and stormiest of up my mind at last. The place has been disgraced long enough and I intend 
I re t ell 1 | shared, and will always remember to drop a heavy hand on it to-day.” 
Pete Hendershott made his historic stand It was useless now to urge this man to leave the village. It would seem 
of and ler. [ had been eight miles out in the country cowardly for him to do so, and as I did not really require to see my wood- 
fo fa hopper whose axe had glanced into chopper until the next day, I decided to stay also, Remembering his wife, 
I d the village all in a bustle, cattle however, I sought to persuade him to remain in his office and avoid Collins if 
« th cet, drovers with their skilful halloes possible, but, loo!.ing at him as I spoke, I felt ashamed of my counsel. He 
of \ : yt 1 in check. Now and then a steer would only remarked that when a thing had to be done it might as well be done in a 
ed by barking dogs and swearing men. businesslike way and thoroughly. 
te horse would gallop break-neck fiaying returned my horse to the stable I was about to enter my surgery, 
h would be booted by the men, when loud voices came upon the air, 
ed e do and made to feel that fun had to be (MN ail! ON a a and looking up I saw men running 
a ! | MH | ad f down the street towards the hotel. 
ern was crowded with men smoking and wrang- cif * Wt | PSeee2| | As I stood thus, a villager, standing 
{ it for the fights that would begin as on as the viint| ae Hi | ee up in a buggy, came driving his 
ft eh 1 concluded. A id ) head vot so far in I 3 | \; | horse at a gallop from the direction 
, the ee ae of the tavern and called out to me 
| oO ‘ . that Collins was going to fight with 
{ Pete Hendershott. T] vood citizen 
Ir } v thaste for his brother, 
mizht witness the 
J 
| at my utmost speed 
d many stouter and 
id Util people, who mentally 
( f | r hand ip of tlesh 
ed ~ — or years. A score of cattle, 
) no no longer guarded by their 
ywners, came riotously up the street 
| and unpered away from the vil 
ie to tind their homes and fatten 
f for another month. In the road be 
fore the hotel was a surging crowd, 
d swearing and talking. Farmet 
| lumbermen and villagers, big and 
( 4b: little, old and young, crowded in, 
e E realizing the importance of the 
i id = occasion. ‘The excitement of com- 
bat shone in every eye. 
” Several big lumbermen and the 
I tavern-kecper were attempting to 
I 2 forma ring by joining hands, a diffi 
tl} ver te = cult thing to do, but in the end they 
eh ” icceeded. ‘The ring was almost 


wRS. HENDERSHOTT WAS VERY RESERVED. 
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the width of the street in diameter, yet so many were the spectators that every 


link in the chain had to exercise its strength to preserve its integrity. Both 


allies. I 


30 hemmed in was he by admirers, who knew that an epoch in 
| 


by biy 


s 


combatants were outside the ring, surrounded by could not see 


Hendershott, 


the history of the village had arrived. Collins was surrounded fellows 


from the lumber them his head and bull neck 





camps, yet amongs shagey 
d S oo? 


loomed larye. The whole thing struck me as brutal, and the recollection of an 


agitated, homely woman’s face and the thought of that woman’s emotions at 


the present moment, if she 
knew what was going forward 


th 1] 


is who in the village did 
not ? prompted me to do 
what I did. 


between 


Dodying two 


men forming part of the ring, 
I started to speak. ly virtue 


of my profession I had stand- 


ing in the community, and 


before | had said a dozen 


words there was comparative 


sile nce, 


* Look here,” I 


can recollect what in my ex- 
citemel! I did sa this has 
pot to stop Is ] re no law 
in th part of the country? 


this villave: Is ere no 
Magistrate in s crowd who 
will come forw ird and prevent 
these men from killing each 
otl l 

Iwo or three old men 
seemed O Sl mM but 
hey did not repre public 
sentiment 


And with the words I felt 
shoulders 


and Hendershott stood beside 


me. Then I called out that I 
would lay niorm on w th a 
magistrati ind have both 
principals and every man 
assisting n the matter hauled 
up TO! rea he peace, 
He ndershott ug] t me by 
the a ind ’ me out 

to. the vd, but 1 had 








| I oneer returned to the center of the open space, 
O he une OVE to me 

| ess » your hands. Shut up! 

“| there as Collins, held back by two stalwart 
comp fo f ) ring. It was plain that they were trying to 
save h , even at the « enth | Fs My friend was paler than usual, but his 
( ere a ind face se h that quiet fury that only few men have. 
Yet, as looked at 1 antavonistf, it eemed impossible that the smaller man 
could stand | i stant. The woodsman outweighed him by fifty 
pound d leather. A belt girdled his waist, his arms were 
vane ‘- ‘ his gray woollen shirt was open on his chest. He 
cemMec tt and made for fra 

Now | wan » say about seven words,” remarked Hendershott, quietly 
idivan Sige t irrel with no man always used my 1 ne 
oO } ri ( a e ao n’t | ed he e lo b theo ol to 
kno 1 lin ) to e t b rowdy a dre ne-down that 
won't forget for some time, and what he ts every rowdy will get who from th 
day f ird co here to race Strathy on.” 

! a he to talk r 1 Co a but ve ca fivht.”’ 
His face was red and he was beyond control. He waved and swung his 
arms impotently and his great fists, formidable weapons, beat the ai 

Well, I’m ott : That was e qui inswet 

I] é n xd perfes l He also w pped to the shirt, 
his brace l d his w { | left foot d his ft ( advanced 1 lef 
iri ¢ nded full let h, his tist level witl ] ( the elbow vhtl 
bent fe freedom of a yn, while his 1 fore n crossed his chest, the fist 
cove t h l am sometl oft unateur boxer myself, and h 
po ( ple ised me It b on me denly that I had never seen a man of 
h hes so perfectly poised, a | I \ | ed |} ) 

Co s made arush at | et unovable opponent and smashed a 
him a blow that might have killed him, but Hendershott jumped aside and 
struck with his right at the bac k of the big fellow’s neck as he passed. It was 


a clever ruse, but Collins was out of reach and, turning, rushed again. 


BEFORE 
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Hendershott dodged, but not free enough to escape |} 

With a curse the giant threw himself at the fallen 
ing that this was the death, but 
feet and eluded his foe. 





Then he stood still, inviting atta Che h « 
but braced himself, threw his body as far forward as 
extended like a rod. But I saw something, quick a 


My friend’s tactics were good, even admirable, but I s 
j g 


OREO Se 


THE HOTEL WAS A SURGING CROWD 


came on he shut his eyes and averted his head. 


knew the meaning of that -knew that it meant a ma 





trained man without pra . Thatisa d pv on 


a rush, but Collins hi 
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he never had a fight in his life that I ever knew of. Oh, the thing has nearly 





driven me mad—to see him rush into these frequent fights and order them to 
stop or fight with him. has been terrible! I knew that some day one of the 
big brutes w d take him at his word, and I knew just how it would end. He 
read eve ung | uuld get about prize-fighting ; he sent for books and papers ; 
he s d ll, but he knew nothing about it save what he had read. For 
years his a ot been ht on this question.” 
But, Mr Hendershott,” I managed to explain, * you forget about him 
knock M yherson insensible in one blow 
Yes, that was the worst thing that ever happened. Only for that he 
would have d eX self at heart. He was always reading about puygilists 
before it I did not fear that he would get into a row untilafter. It was 
dent that he hit Macpherson the way he did, but he thought 
it was sk ind people talked, and he let them taik, and really believed 
self able to handle any man in the world. He even talked to me 
about fights that had never happened, in which he had handled two or 
men elieved himself that they had happened. His heart will 
reak inless we leave here, and I fear to go anywhere else, for he 
will grow into the same way again. If he would stay here they would 
kno r 1 he wouldn't be tempted. If we go away it'll be 
he s vO igain. It was a good deal the same in the last 
own we ec She began to sob. ‘ He will build up the same \ 
rep er we go He can’t help it—I know he can’t N 
help it. If he isn’t killed now he'll get killed some day.” ‘et 
Pete Hen tt sold out his property and his business with- 
oO -ling ) the daily routine of Strathgannon, and with 
his fa departed none knew whither. His case throws a strong 
v po phase of human nature seldom studied, yet most in- 
eres 
Men may sa ings in joke and live to repeat them in their 
prayers. A 1 may delude himself into anything if he set his 


I have known a man to think himself a great 
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portrait of the intrepid navigator, soldier and founder of Quebec is 
i It tells the oO ory of his heroic life and achieve 
lL leaves upon ( d of the student of his career an 
ows ra han fades Samuel de Ch umplain, son 
f Ant i the Ma d his wife, Marguerite LeRoy, was born 
fi ro of Saintonye The exact date of his birth 
ed, parent] no record of it exists, but his 
) | d ut -15¢ He received the ordinary common 
a t e. In addition he learned drawing and Navigation, 
vod stead ifter life The little y llave ot 
[ exploits, and its harbor was spacious 
t Whole squadron of war vessels. The chief industry 


pro e manufacture of. salt In this theater of action young 
ci t I te He was thrown into contact with 

€ t oO nanded the fortress which Charles IX 

) f f It en eers, and their conversation mu 
f € } He was an observant lad ind nothing 

( As a youth he early developed those 
| t ever forsook him He was quarter-master, in 
| een 1592 and 1598, but his love for the sea 


ship of five hundred 


ons a i ) e West Indi ind Me YICO, Champlain 
f he he was the Saint Juhan, which some 

I ¢ Champla uncle, who was commonly 

, Cappitat He set sail from St. Lucas, and after 

t omy hin his m sion, he returned 
oO f He en went to France and prepared a most 
f ( th y-two sketches drawn 





t in the English translation 





The re 
f »b rhe report Was placed 
€ 2 | re on | throne, and by that monarch 
Ch i A ( ed and ranted a pension for hi ervice The wise 
prot t the kind of man he wanted to carry out cet 
1i1n plans of | \ is the sequel shows, wa 1 mustaken. 
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rifle shot and to back his imaginary proficiency with money, while he had never 
owned a rifle in his life and could not pull a trigger without shutting his cyes. 
Pete Hendershott was a man physically without fear and in his mind was this 
crotchet, that he was possessed of all those arts of self-defence upon which he 
pondered so tirelessly. He may not have had even natural courage. His 
courage may have been the product of his delusion, 

I saw him as he was leaving the village for the last time, and after we had 
exchanged our regretted farewells he made reference to the tragedy. 

“Doc., the trouble was he had the reach on me by two inches. j 
I have of stopping a rush, it But I’m out of 


I'll bob 


That way 
never failed me before, never. 


After I get into training again 


practice I’m quite out of condition. 


up here some day.” 
This was said with marked significance and unruffled self-confidence. 
“Nonsense! A respectable man like you, a man with a family, 
should not bother with such low business.” 
“I owe it to my self-respect though, Doc., to polish Collins off. 
Why, did you notice, the fellow didn’t even know how to put up his 
hands? After I settle his score Vl put my whole past life 
I've been in the semi-professional ring long 
about 


behind me. 


‘ I'll enter it just once more. I just want 


six minutes with Mister Collins, Doc., and then I'll drop 


enough. 


it. Good-bye, Doc., good-bye !” 


oS 


And so he went. It is as well that he did go, 


for the moment he fell vanquished on the village 
. street he ceased to be the public idol and became at 
once the butt for the coarse humorists of Strath 


nye d bene ith 


gannon, the men who for eight years cri 


his confident eye. 


Somewhere, to-day, he is no doubt occupying a 


large place in local attention — carefull dischat 


every duty, yet building up with infinite care a reputa 


tion that he cannot sustain for a moment. 
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Commander Amyar de Chastes, Governor of Dieppe, at this time held a hig! 


t he was a favorite with the Sovereign and the xt 


ion at court, wuere 


who surrounded him. He soon became attached to Champlain, who made it a 


point to cultivate the King’s most intimate friend, and the two became vei 
intimate. They talked much and earnestly about the idea of exploring a1 
colonizing North America. Champlain pointed out what Spain had done and 
was still doing, and he saw no reason why France should not embark a 
scheme which promised such good results. De Chastes, though well adva 

oo ee had still the spi lventure st Hanamliniiiod in die cnr 

In years, Nad still the pirit of adventure strongly embedded in his OMpo ’ 


He at once sought his patron, obtained a commission, associating with 


some of the more prominent merchants and capitalists of Rouen and ot 
towns, and then fitted out an expedition for the New World, wher was h 
Intention to plant a colony and establish missions. It this expedition Cham 
plain became geographer to the King Iwo vessels comprised the fleet 
one commanded by Pont Gravé, fur trader and merchant, 

\merica several times before, and the other by Sieur Pre | 
Jacques Cartier, who had preceded them in the path of explorat on, ha | i 
St. Malo, the city of adventurous mariners. 

On the 15th of March, 1603, the little fleet set out for this continent from 

Hontleur, with every man on board full of joyous expectat Oo o | 
who had been brought to France by Pont Grave ace OMpiunied the pre 
There were heavy gales and floating ice-floes to be encountered, and it tc 
forty days for the barques to reach the harbor of Tadoussac, then regarded | 
the French as the scene of a future great seaport. A. strange wht et the 
eyes of Champlain and his friends. A body of Indians, belo ny to thea | 
tribes of the Etchemiis, the Montagnais and the Algonquins, one tl d 

rong, lay encamped a short distance from the anchorage ground of the tle 
They were engaged in celebrating a victory which they had won over the 


savage Iroquois near the mouth of the Richelieu. Champlain, with his accu 
tomed energy, at once began making his preparations to explore 


And while 
ot 


the St. Lawrence these were on, and 


pomp 


explored the silent river Death, as Bayard Taylor calls the Saguena 


some thirty or forty miles, noting all the pecuharities and interesting features of 
the river, and the giant cliffs which rose almost to the very sky. It i uid 
that this was the first time that the Saguenay had ever been explored by a 


European. Certainly the earliest accounts of it have come to us from the pen 


of Champlain. 


On the 18th of June the little party left Tadoussac on a voyage 
covery. Champlain, Pont Grave, five sailors and two Indians, to act as guides 
and interpreters, left in a skiff built on purpose to ascend rapids and small 
treams. They proceeded up the St. Lawrence, passing on their journey 


Quebec, Three Rivers, Lake St. Peter and the Richelieu, which they penetrated 


to the distance of about six leagues. ‘They then pushed on to Montreal, and 
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when they reached the Lachine Rapids above that city they found their pro- 
gress impeded. They attempted to pass the falls, but failed. However, 
nothing daunted, they explored the shores on foot for some miles and learned 
much about the hitherto misknown region, all of which Champlain has recorded 
faithfully in his journals. On their way from Tadoussac they investigated the 
bays and tributary rivers, and noted the character of the soil, the forests, 
and products of the mine and the field. Baffled in their efforts, with their 
present equipment, to go further than Lachine, the order was given to return to 
the barque at Tadoussac. The return journey was slowly conducted. Numer- 
ous stops were made to enable the Sieur to prosecute his investigations after 
his own manner and thoroughness. »From the Indians he learned that in the 
northern region of the lakes, above the falls, copper existed in workable quanti 
ties. The tribes had often fashioned trinkets and ornaments out of this metal. 

On arriving at Tadoussac, Champlain immediately decided to organize 
another party to explore the southern shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Gaspé, Mal-Bay and Isle Percée, all fishing stations of importance, were the 
chief points touched at. On the southern coast a band of Indians were met 
on their way to Tadoussac, where they expected to exchange arrows and moose- 
meat for peltries. They told Champlain much of the whole southern region 
and of the rich copper mines in the vicinity of the Bay of Fundy. Champlain 
passed trom Gaspé to the northern side of the Gulf, encountering on his way 
the Seven Islands, and pushed on for his destination. He did not remain long 
at Tadoussac, for we next hear of his arrival in France with a full cargo of furs, 
and many notes on the result of his explorations. 

On the 20th of September, 1603, he reached Havre de Grace after an 


absence of six months and six days. To Champlain’s great regret he heard of 


the death of De Chastes, and this for a time put an end to his day-dream. As 
veographer to the king he set himself vigorously to work on his report. By the 
king’s sanction it was printed, and French enterprise and capital were again 
directed to the new continent beyond the seas. Sixty years before, Cartier had 
told his story, but Champlain presented a more exact account and included in 
his description many features which had escaped the eye of the earlier navigator. 
Pictures and carefully drawn maps and plans accompanied his report. It was 
not long before this document fired the interest of the merchants, and an expe- 
dition to take advantage of the rich resources of the new world was organized 


and equipped. De Monts, a wealthy Huguenot, armed with a commission from 


the king, fitted out a vessel of one hundred and fifty tons. A second craft of 


one hundred and twenty tons was placed in charge of Pont Grave. All told, the 
expedition numbered one hundred and twenty men, artisans, soldiers and 
peasants. Poutrincourt was there, and Champlain, in his capacity as geographer, 
held a conspicuous position in the party. In a stirring ballad James Hannay, 
the Historian of Acadia, relates an interesting episode in connection with this 


voyage. The vessel containing De Monts and Champlain and commanded by 
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Captain Timothée of Havre de Grace left the last named port on the 7th of 
April, 1604. Three days later the consort ship, with Pont Gravé, sailed to the 
rendezvous at Canseau. In May the party arrived in Nova Scotia. De Monts 
charter gave him extraordinary powers and he seized several vessels which were 
engaged in a contraband fur trade. Champlain took a barque of eight tons and 
explored the southern coast of Nova Scotia. To the various harbors, head 
lands and bays he gave names, and at St. Mary’s Bay, near the Bay of Fundy, 
valuable deposits of silver and iron were discovered. De Monts joining him, he 
penetrated the western shore and passed over into New Brunswick. Then 
skirting the southern coast he entered the magnificent harbor of St. John. He 
explored Passamaquoddy Bay as far as the mouth of the River St. Croix. A 
colony was formed at the island and at Port Royal. It thrived indifferently 
well and Champlain, during the three summers that he remained, employed his 
time in making surveys. ‘The first was begun in September and included the 
examination of the coast from the St. Croix to the Penobscot. Mount Desert 
and Isle Haute impressed him by their beauty, and the names they bear to-day 
were given to them by him. He went as far as the site on which Bangor now 
stands, when his progress was arrested by a fall. At that time the region round 
about was but thinly populated About a month was spent in this excursion, 
when, provisions running low, he returned to his winter quarters at De Monts 
Island. Onthe 18th of June, 1605, De Monts, abandoning the island, proceeded 
with Champlain, the gentlemen of his party, twenty sailors and an Indian and 
his wife, to the mouth of the Kennebex In due time they arrived at the site of 
the town known now as Wiscasset. Forming a friendly alliance with the 


n 
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savages they found there, they pressed on, visiting a number of places, but faili 
to meet Marchin and Sasinou, two famous chiefs, they returned to the mouth of 
the Kennebec. Champlain, with remarkable fidelity, sketched everything of 
value and noted all points in his journals, resolving that his royal master 

France would not want for a tittle of information about the great new country 
he had been sent to explore. The party next moved westwards. Portland 
harbor escaped their vision, the islands completely hiding it from view, but they 
entered the Bay of Saco and encountered a tribe of sedentary Indians called 
Almouchiquois, whose mode of life was far different from that of the bands they 
had met previously. The new-comers lived by the products of the soil, which 
Chey protected their settlement by a fort with lofty 


[wo days were spent in this bay, friendship with the Ind 


they diligently cultivated 





palisades 


secured, and on the 12th or July the Frenchmen sailed away, arriving at Cape 


Anne on the 16th [he Indians nere were also very friendly and of a pretty 
high order of intelligence. Champlain supplied them with crayons and they 


pnomnt 


produced a tolerably fair drawing of Massachusetts Bay and other points 


Boston harbor was next visited and surveyed, and on the 19th the party entered 


the Bay of Plymouth, which fifteen years afterwards witnessed the arrival of the 


Mayflower and the heroic English band which planted the first permanent 
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colony on the soil of New England. A day was spent here, when the ancho1 


was weighed and the barque proceeded down Cape Cod Bay, fetching up at the 
inlet known as Nauset harbor. Several days were passed here, Champlain 
devoting his attention to the habits and customs of the Indians and making 
Food again became scarce and the expedition decided to 


No satisfactory port had been found, but to live 


inland excursions. 
return to De Monts’ Island. 
longer at the island, which was greatly exposed and unhealthy, was out of the 
colony was transferred to the beautiful 
De Monts 


Accordingly, the little 
The houses were removed thither and put up. 


question. 
Annapolis Basin. 
left for France, after delegating his authority to his lieutenant, Pont Gravé, and 
Champlain remained to finish his work as well as to carry out his long cherished 
plan of exploring Florida. In the autumn he crossed the bay to St. John. He 
had been told that a copper mine existed at Advocate’s Harbor, but he had been 
deceived, for only a few bits of the metal rewarded his efforts. His men were 
continually harassed by scurvy, which carried many of them off. In one 
instance twelve out of forty-five died of the dread disease, called by the sufferers 


J 


mal de la terre. They were, moreover, bothered by severe storms, which 


retarded exploration very much. Supplies, too, from France were delayed, and 
it was toward the end of July before the ship containing them arrived at Port 
On that vessel was De Poutrincourt, who had been sent out by De 
He organized an expedition, and with Champlain as 
Cham- 


Royal. 
Monts to take command. 
geographer the party on the 5th of September sailed from Port Royal. 
plain was of opinion that the work left off at Nauset harbor should be resumed 
from that place, with the view of tracing the configuration of the whole New 
England coast. But Poutrincourt decided to go over the old ground and see 
personally what had been previously examined. In the first excursion 
Gloucester harbor had been missed. It was so beautiful that the navigato 
called it Ze Beaufort. Fruits and vegetables were found here growing in great 
luxuriance. 
rounded, and after a more or less troublesome passage, the barque in a disabled 
condition, entered Chatham Harbor and submitted to repairs. While these 


repairs were being attended to Champlain, as was his wont, made many inland 


Several days were spent at Gloucester, then Cape Cod was 


excursions. The party, touching several points on the way, arrived at Annapolis 
Harbor on the 14th of November. The winter was passed in the usual way, 
Champlain devoting his time to the preparation of charts, maps and plans and 


enlarging his notes. But while this was going on, the prime mover in the 


expedition, De Monts, had lost in France the favor of the court, and the ear of 


The latter had abolished his monopoly of the fur trade and all the 


the king. 
In May a ship 


privileges and protection which his charter had granted. 
arrived at Annapolis bearing a letter from De Monts, instructing the colonists to 
instantly return home. The order was obeyed, but not before Lescarbot had 
made a trip to St. John and De Monts’ Island, and Poutrincourt and Champlain 


had visited the head of the Bay of Fundy. Part of the expedition returned to 


France about the end of July. Champlain and his chief stayed till the 11th ot 
August, when they left in a shallop, and from La Heéve to Canseau the former 
explored the coast line. This proved his last investigation of the Atlantic 
Coast. His task had taken him three years and four months to perform. The 
value of it was incalculable, for his surveys stretched over more than a thousand 
miles, and his notes and illustrations afforded the world a mass of information 
which proved of the highest importance. In October, 1607, the whole party 
arrived at St. Malo, and Champlain immediately sought out De Monts, to lay 
before him the story and result of his long sojourn in the New Country. Speci- 
mens of its products were brought over And presented to the k'ng and the 
patentee. The heart of Henry IV. was softened. He granted De Monts anew 
charter, but he limited the time when it should be in force to but a single year. 
There was no time to be lost. De Monts fitted out two vessels. Pont Gravé 
was entrusted with the command of the one which was to be engaged exclu 
The other barque was to be employed in carrying 
He sailed 


sively in the fur trade. 
men and materials. Champlain was created Lieutenant-Governor. 
from Honfleur on the 13th of April, 1608, and at Tadoussac he arrived on the 
3rd of June. 

Pont Gravé, who had preceded him, presented a sorry spectacle. In 
attempting to interfere with a Basque fisherman he was wounded, his armament 
seized, and one of his men had been killed outright. Champlain settled matters 
promptly, though it went sorely against his conscience not to punish the man 
severely. He compromised the affair and referred the case to France, mean- 
while forbidding each party to interfere with the other. 
In a barque of fourteen tons, which he 


This was done in order 


that his plans might not be frustrated. 
built, he sailed up the St. Lawrence. Four days afterwards, on the 3rd of July, 
he arrived before the lofty headland, which aroused in his breast a feeling of the 


deepest emotion. The sight gladdened his eyes and he saw at once that this 
was the place for his colony, and here he laid the foundations of the grand old 
city of Champlain, to which he gave the name. Quebec. Long before, the 
Algonquins had applied to it this name, Quebjo or Quebec, in their tongue 
meaning a narrowing. Sixty-four years afterwards another great Frenchman, 
who had the same authority over the Indian tribes and whose career, in anothet 
way, was as splendid as that of Champlain, wrote back to France, “ | never saw 
anything more superb than the position of this town. It could not be better 
situated as the future capital of a great empire.” It was Frontenac, twice 
governor of New France, who said this, but when he saw the city for the first 
time it was peopled by the clergy, nobles, gew¢//shommes, colonists, soldiers and 
Vast sums had been expended in the work of colonization and defence, 


When Champlain 


sailors. 
and the drain on the resources of the king had not stopped. 
beheld the rock rising from the river’s brink three hundred and forty-five feet 
there were no white men to greet him, and the work of founding a new settle 


ment, with all its rigorous conditions, confronted him. But he had a heart of 
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steel and unbounded confidence in himself, and those chivalric souls he®had 
about him. ‘Trees were felled, buildings built, and every safeguard against the 
coming winter was provided. Champlain had not been in his little colony 
more than a few days when an incident occurred which might have retarded 
the settlement of the place for some years. Jean du Val, a reprobate, full of 
greed and cupidity, provoked a conspiracy among his comrades, which included 
the assassination of Champlain and the seizure of the property of the expedition, 
which it was intended to dispose of to the Basques. Champlain got wind ot 
the scheme, however, and by a strategetic stroke seized the four ringleaders ot 
the movement and confronted them with witnesses, who on promise of a full 
pardon were only too willing to confess everything. They were sentenced to 
death. Du Val was hanged and his head was exhibited from the highest point 
of the fort. The other three were sent in irons to France for confirmation or 
revision of their sentence. It was well that the secret had leaked out when it 
did, for Du Val was a bold and reckless man, and there is not a doubt but that 
he would have carried forward his dark designs. The speedy punishment meted 
out to the conspirators had a salutary effect in the colony and good order was 
firmly established. Supplies and men arrived from France in June, 1609, but 
the number of colonists did not exceed one hundred persons during the first 
quarter of a century of its existence. Champlain found his duties comparatively 
light. But he was full of ambitious projects and looked forward to the time 
when the vast territory he commanded should be thickly populated and the 
source of a great revenue. Fortunately for him he was a man of patience, 
courage and indomitable perseverance. From the Indians he one day learned 
that a large lake existed to the south-west. He determined to go and see it. 
The Montagnais consented to escort him thither on condition that he would 
help them to subdue their ancient enemies, the Iroquois, should they encounter 
them on their path. The party left Quebec on the 18th of June, and in 
addition to the Montagnais some Hurons and Algonquins joined the expedition. 
All told, there were sixty warriors and two French arquebusiers. They 
encountered many hardships by the way, but their faces fell when on the 29th 
of July they came upon a flotilla of canoes laden with two hundred Iroquois 
braves of the Mohawk tribe. They were revealed to each other on the present 
site of Ticonderoga. Owing to their numbers the Iroquois felt confident ot 
victory, but they had never witnessed the effect of a fire-arm before. Cham- 
plain did not keep them in suspense. He placed himself at the head of his 
allies and discharged his arquebus with such good aim that two chiefs fell dead 
and one warrior was badly wounded. A deadly fire from the two soldiers rapidly 
decimated the ranks of the astonished red men, who seemed to be dazed by the 
spectacle and the terrible slaughter going on around them. In consternation 
hey abandoned everything on the field and fled far into the forest, leaving a 
few prisoners behind them These the victors tortured, despite the efforts o 
Champlain. The lake they came upon was studded by many beautiful island 
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and the scenery roundabout was picturesque, bold and striking. Champlain 
conferred upon it his own name, which it still bears. 

Shortly after his return to Quebec he resolved to proceed to France. A 
deputy was appointed to remain in charge, and on the 13th of October he 
arrived at Honfleur and made a highly successful report to the king and to De 
Monts, who were greatly pleased. De Monts tried to get a renewal of his fur 
trade monopoly, but without success. He renewed his contracts with the 
merchants, however, and in 1610 two vessels were sent out to New France 
under his auspices. Champlain returned with the expedition. He had intended 
to explore the lake St. John district and the Saguenay, as well as the Ottawa 
and the region roundabout Lake Superior, but his Indian allies were not ready. 
Besides, they had to fight the Mohawks, who were again on the warpath and 
awaiting them at Lake Champlain. They met, and again the Iroquois were 
defeated, not a brave escaping. It was Champlain’s habit to place in charge of 
the tribes a young Frenchman to learn their habits, customs and language. 
An Indian was always sent to France to learn civilization. The youths became 
interpreters and the wisdom of the plan was obvious. The assassination of 
Henry IV. was regarded as a calamity in the little colony, and Champlain 
returned to France, only to cross the ocean again in 1611. The fur trade, 
owing to the keenness of the competition, became unprofitable, and De Monts’ 
associates withdrew from the syndicate and disposed of their interest in the 
establishments to him. Champlain, whose faith never wavered, drew up a 
scheme providing for the appointment of a vice-roy and allowing membership 
in the new association to be open to all who cared to embark in the business. 
The Count de Soissons was appointed vice-roy only a few weeks before he died, 
and his successor was the Prince de Condé, Henry de Bourbon. Champlain 
resumed his old office and arrived in New France on the 7th of May, 1613. Of 
course the dream of the great explorer’s life was to discover that prize of all 
navigators, the north-west passage. Nicholas de Vignan, an interpreter who 
had passed a winter with the Algonquins, told a sensational tale with such 
semblance of reality that Champlain believed that the man was telling the truth 
when he said that he had, while in the north with the Indians, discovered in a 
sea of salt water the wreck of an English ship, from which eighty men had been 
taken and slain by the savages. He even swore to these statements before 
notaries. Champlain determined to explore the region, and set out in the 
summer with two bark canoes, provisions, arms, an Indian guide, four French- 
men and de Vignan. They passed through great trials and suffered much 
before they reached Alumet Island, when to Champlain’s disgust and indigna- 
tion the impostor confessed that the whole story was a base falsehood. The 
Indians would have done him harm, but Champlain restrained them. Balked 
in his chief aim he, however, made some important discoveries and explored 
two hundred miles of river. He returned to the rendezvous near Montreal at 
the head of a band of savages and eighty canoes laden with peltries for 
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Then he sailed from Quebec for France, and remained in that 
When he returned to Canada in 1615 he was accom- 
A chapel was erected at Quebec and 
Jean d’ Olbeau 


exchanges. 
country a whole year. 
panied by several missionary priests. 
placed in charge of Denis Jamay and Pacifique du Plessis. 
took the Montagnais mission and the Hurons were under the spiritual guidance 
When Champlain arrived in Montreal he found his dusky 


of Joseph Le Caron 
against their old 


friends awaiting him to undertake the grand campaign 
enemies, whose stronghold was situated more than eight hundred miles away. 
The expedition started on the 9th of July, 1615, and on the long and tedious 
journey additions from time to time were made to the force, from the various 


villages and settlements. The fort, which was situated south of the eastern end 


of Oneida Lake, was hexagonal in shape, with four rows of palisades thirty feet 


high and very strong throughout. It was not reached until October roth. The 


attack was boldly made, but the Iroquois, though they lost many men, did not 
vield. 
ment of the Hurons in Simcoe the explorer passed the winter. 
and then, giving directions for the 


Champlain received a wound, and then the retreat began. At the settle- 
It was nearly 


twelve months before he arrived in Quebec, 
enlargement of the warehouses, he left for France to render an account of his 
stewardship. The venture had paid about forty per cent. and Quebec was 
regarded as a good trading post, but Champlain’s heart was not altogether in 


the purely business arrangement. He was disappointed that the colony had 


not grown in population, and in this he was sympathized with by the vice-roy 


and the council of state. A great man loomed up in France, the Cardinal Duc 


de Richelieu, who saw the possibilities of the mighty continent across the seas. 
He dissolved the old company, and in its place erected La Compagnie de la 
Vouvelle France, better known as the “ Hundred Associates.” Richelieu placed 
himself at the head of this powerful organization, which had authority over New 
France and Florida, and a capital of three hundred thousand livres. The plan 
was an extensive one and included the sending, in 1628, of between two hundred 


and three hundred artisans of all classes to Quebec, there to found a colony, 


which in fifteen years would contain four thousand persons at least. For three 


years the company promised to support them, after which as much land as they 
could take up and cultivate was to be granted them. Not a Huguenot was to 
be allowed foothold in the territory, and all settlers had to be natives of France 


and belong to the Roman Catholic faith. All goods made in the colony were 
to be free of imposts on exportation. Four armed vessels and a fleet of eighteen 
transports, with emigrants, stores and one hundred and thirty-five pieces of 
ordnance were despatched in the spring to Quebec. At this time England and 
France were at war. The expedition of the new company was overtaken by an 
English fleet, and convoy and transports were conveyed to England. When 
the English, commanded by David Kirke, reached Tadoussac, that officer sent 
word to Champlain, then at Quebec, summoning him to surrender the town, 
but to his demands a negative, resolutely framed, was returned. Kirke did not 
press the matter, but the supplies being cut off, the spring found the colony 


on the very brink of starvation. On the roth of July three English vessels 


sailed into Quebec and again demanded the surrender of the fortress. Cham- 
plain, to save the lives of his famished garrison, gave up everything. Some 


remained in the colony, but the greater portion elected to be carried to France 
by way of England. When they reached Plymouth it was ascertained that the 
war was over, and that by the terms of the treaty of peace, all conquests made 
prior to April 24th, 1629, were to be restored. This freed the stock of goods 
belonging to the company. Champlain, despite his protests, was carried to 
London as a prisoner, and an attempt was made to make him pay a ransom, 
but it failed, and in about a month he was allowed to go to France. The losses 
endured by the Hundred Associates prevented the expansion of the colony for 
several years. Champlain himself was anxious and troubled, but his remarkable 
will prevailed, and in 1633 he left France with a large party of colonists for 
Quebec, still holding the office of governor. The Jesuit Fathers, Enemond 
Massé and Jean de Brébeuf, were with him. He had much to do to restore 
order out of chaos, and though broken in health he immediately began the work 
of repair and renovation. The colony welcomed him heartily. The chapel of 
Notre Dame de Recouvrance was commenced under his auspices, and two years 
passed away almost imperceptibly, so much was there to be done. In 1635 
Champlain wrote to Cardinal Richelieu asking for the power and means to 
subdue the Five Nations which had wrought such havoc in the colony. This is 
said to be the last letter that he ever wrote. Illness overtook him, and on 
Christmas Day he breathed his last in the fort which he had himself erected, 
overlooking the gaunt cliff of Quebec. He was a voluminous writer, a daring 
navigator and explorer, a soldier of great courage and bravery, and the result 
of his career in Canada is set down in his works with rare fidelity and accuracy. 
His descriptions are the best which have come to us of the places he 
visited and investigated. Their value cannot be estimated too highly. If the 
public career of Champlain was above reproach, the same indeed can be said of 
his private life. He was a devoted son of his church, an upright, God-fearing 
man, and his domestic hearth was never clouded by a scandal or an innuendo. 
He made a happy marriage in 1620, his bride, Héléne Boullé, daughter of the 
secretary of the king’s chamber, was but twelve years of age when he married 
her. She spent four years in braving the rigors of the climate and hardships of 
New France. No children blessed their union. She survived her husband, and 
at his death, entered as a novice, the Ursuline Convent in the faubourg of St 
Jacques in Paris. In 1648 she founded a religious house of the same order in 
the city of Meaux, to which she gave twenty thousand livres. In this house she 
died on the 20th of December, 1654. Though in the city of Quebec there are 
many memorials of historic import, there is no shaft to tell the story of her 
founder to future generations. Twenty-seven years of his eventful life were 
passed in Canada, but on no stone or bronze is traced their history. This 
neglect will not be for long, however, for a monument worthy of the man and 
his deeds is now in course of preparation, the moving spirit in the enterprise 
being Mr. Justice Alexandre Chauveau, President of the Champlain Monument 


Committee. 
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has come into your life. It Makes Home Brighter. 
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scenery’ 
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Climate 
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x Summer Skies 


i Sole Agency in Toronto for 


MEDITERRANEAN STEAMERS 
TOURS ON THE NILE 
BERMUDA, JAMAICA and 
WEST INDIES 


Barlow Cumberland 
72 Yonge St., TORONTO 


Buntin, Reid & Co. 


WHOLESALE STATIONERS 






Corset 
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Blank Book Manufacturers ORONTO 
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This Christmas Edition. 4,000,000 
i ie eareiits Women 


Was printed from Electre 
r the tblishers by 


And Will Fit 





= NATIONAL 


Electrotype and Stereotype Co. 


12 & 14 Adelaide Street West = - TORONTO 





FE TE eels Say ty Cena tats ease pe enon eee t 


as ly as one tf edi and t OUT 5 ol t tk Wher ] I 
printer that has evet teary ler & RK urd yy estify to its general exce e finis Se 
for Estimates and copy of new Specimen Book and Price | Canadian Office and Warerooms: 7 Jordan Street, TORONTO 

















TORONTO SATURDAY NIGHT’S NEW BUILDING The *¢ IRVI NG ”” CIGAR Is pie Ge, Ceili 





FIFTH AMERICAN Tour, 1895-96, 


Henay tavinc, Miss Eccew Terry, ano THe 
Lvceum Company. 
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A. RAMSAY & SON 


Wee" Established 1842 











Mirror Plates 


Silvering and Bevelling in all its branches. 


Artists’ Materials 3 


Headquarters in Canada for Artists’ Materials | 
of all kinds. Wholesale agents for the cele- 
Nos. 26-28 ADELAIDE STREET WEST brated. . 


in Canalay ju ished, and wll be aoupied afer Decer w= WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


e Sheppard Publishing Com ee tee and Publishers of SATURDAY 
\uthor P ishe Agents, Printers of Books, Magazines, & Artistic 


Nic bie Can kan Ae t ‘ ublish gents, 
ais Oil Colors, Water Colors, Canvas, &c. 


Printers’ [nk—our specialty. 


All kinds of Printers’ and Litho. Inks. Send 
for Sample Book. 


THIS PAPER IS PRINTED WITH OUR INKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Unicorn Mixed Paints Unicorn White Lead 
Unicorn Oil Stains Unicorn Varnishes 


DRY COLORS 
IMPORTERS OF 








ome ay a OLLI Window Glass st 
rs iil Mitts 4 AT KEEWATIN AND < Ornamental Glass Painters 
OG er PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE. MANITOB) — Glaziers’ Diamonds Requisites of 


All Kinds 





. OFFICES AT KEEWATIN, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, & WINNIPEG © Glues 


EASTERN OFFICE 27 BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING.MONTREAL. 
MONTREAL 


@APAciITY 3000 BARRELS PER DAY® 


BEST —" 4 


In the World 


(YZ 


Have You 
Tried_u.s 


Our New Patent 
Holder for Wash 


SILKS 


Used exclusively by the 
Associated Artists and De- 
corative Art Societies. 











...spool Silk 


USED AND ENDORSED BY... 


DRESSMAKERS EVERYWHERE 





Fills a 
Long Felt 
Want 


The Silk is kept Clean 
and perfect until the last 
thread is withdrawn from 
the holder. 








| 7 A Pension 


and Women 


HE PENSION BOND POLICY of the Manu 


é 
tis: facturers Life guarantees an income for lite of 
"eon from $100 to $10,000 a year from any age 
after 45. No medical examination required. Should death occur at any time 
before the pension becomes payable, all the money paid by the assured to the 
Company will be returned to his or her beneficiaries. This is the easiest 
Same 


convenient way of providing for old age. 


cheapest, simplest and most 
No medical examination required. 


rates for both men and women. 


iiituice’ Manufacturers Life 
—er Insurance Co. 
TORONTO = = Canada 


JOHN R. BARBER 


CHAS. RIORDAN 
Vice-President 


EDWARD TROLC 
President Treasurer 


Toronto 
Paper Manf’g Co. 


Engine Sized and Surface Sized 
Air Dried, Writing, Envelope 
and Account Book Papers 


Writing Manilla and Tinted Writings 


Super Calendered and Machine Finished Book 
Papers 


Lithographic and Varnish Label Papers 
Cover Papers, Wove and Antique Laid 


Bristol Boards White and Tinted 


CHARLES F. MANSELL, Agent, Room 8, Mail B’ld’g, TORONTO 


Mills and Head Office: CORNWALL 


The Christmas Number of «Toronto Saturday Night” is 
printed on Toronto Paper Manufacturing Co.’s Paper, 
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NFAILINGLY BEAUTIFUL w every REQUISITE 
“cee creme’ |NDISPENSIBLE TO AN INSTRUMENT OF THE. 


the most wonderful and ingenious in- 

vention of modern days. With this 

attachment, the player has at com- HI ORES? RANK. 
mand the exquisite and characteristic 

features of the Harp, Zither, Mando- 

lin, or Spinet, in addition to the rich 

and sonorous quality of 


tone for which the Bell 
Piano is famous. 


[VAN UFACTURERS OF 


Te Kenownen Bau OnGan. GUELPH , ONTARIO. 





